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At Meeting of Florida State Horticultural Society 


I believe that every shipper in 
Florida by this time knows what the 
Florida Control Committee is, what 
it stands for, and what it is trying 
to accomplish. 

Shippers, through necessity, have 
practically been compelled to keep 
informed as to the Control Committee 
and its work. 

I am not so sure that all the grow- 
ers of Florida are equally well in- 
formed, as they are not obliged to 
contact the Control Committee direct 
as the shipper is. 

Yet is is the grower particularly 
we should reach with information re- 
garding the Control Committee, for 
this is the first time in the history 
of the citrus industry that any con- 
sistent centralized effort on a major 
scale has been made for the grow- 
er’s benefit, 

Voluntary efforts and gentleman’s 
agreements have been undertaken 
time and again, as you know. 

And as you also know, such agree- 
ments invariably have failed. 

With some 16,000 growers totally 
unorganized as a whole, and some 275 
shippers all in competition with one 
another, quite obviously it is utterly 
impossible to get, any semblance of 
real control without some recognized 
authority to back it up. 

There must be legalized power 


somewhere to enforce agreements en- 
tered into by shippers and growers, 
otherwise, as we have learned from 
bitter experience, such agreements 
are bound to fail. 

Under the present set-up we have 
an equitable shippers agreement, 
painstakingly devised, and formally 
approved at the time of its inception 
by about 75% of the industry. 

This agreement, was worked out 
through, and with, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, by au- 
thority of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration provides the Federal au- 
thority for administering the Ship- 
pers’ Agreement signed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on December 
14th, 1933. 

This Shippers’ Agreement makes 
provision for a Florida Control Com- 
mittee, consisting of 13 men select- 
ed by the industry and approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Control Committee is nothing, 
more or less, than a. governmental 
agency of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the members of 
which are chosen from the ranks of 
the industry itself, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary. 

Every reasonable safeguard is 
thrown around the selection of these 


men, and they may be removed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture at any 
time when, in his opinion, such re- 
movals seem desirable. 

An observer from the Agricultural 
Department keeps in close touch at 
all times with the activities of the 
Control Committee. Frequently the 
Observer is in attendance at the meet- 
ings of the Committee, 

It is his business, not only to know 
what is going on, but to be helpful 
in making suggestions, and giving 
advice, where suggestions and advice 
seem needed. 

So much for the Committee itself. 
Now as to its purpose: 

In a very few words it may be 
said that its one purpose is to so regu- 
late and control shipments of citrus 
fruit from Florida to outside mar- 
kets that an orderly system of mar- 
keting can be maintained in all mar- 
kets, and at all times. That shipments 
may be so regulated and controlled 
as to prevent glutting the markets. 
In other words, it is the Committee’s 
job to see that the supply of fruit 
sent to any one market does not ex- 
ceed the demand. 

In spite of all the Control Com- 
mittee can do, and in spite of all 
that the powers in’ Washington can 
do, after all-is said and done, the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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An Address To The Florida State 
Horticultural Society 


By GOV. DAVE SHOLTZ, at Florida State Horticultural Society 


Mr. President, Members of the 
Florida State Horticultural‘ Society, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I sincerely appreciate the invita- 
tion to attend your forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting and to discuss with you 
the topic of the citrus industry and 
the state. 

In view of the fact that this is 
National Child Health Week so desig- 
nated by our great President, Frank- 
lin D, Roosevelt, before I begin to 
cover the subject which I primarily 
wish to discuss with you, I desire to 
call your attention to the importance 
of this week to the children of 
America and the peculiar great con- 
tribution made by the State of Flor- 
ida to child health as well as to gen- 
eral health by reason of Florida’s 
splendid citrus fruit. This is a great 
opportunity to call attention to all 
parents how vitally important Florida 
citrus is to the good health of their 
child. I sincerely hope that the citrus 
industry of Florida is doing its part 
to call attention to the great import- 
ance of citrus fruit in the matter of 
our general health. 

Directing myself to the subject of 
the citrus industry, I should like to 
call your attention to its tremendous 
importance both in private business 
and in public business in its relation 
to the State. Approximately one-half 
billion dollars are invested. Citrus is 
the second largest industry in Flor- 
ida—that of lumber being the largest. 
However, I am quite convinced that 
citrus in many respects is actually al- 
most the first, if not the first, indus- 
try in Florida. 

When you stop to think of the re- 
lationship with private business you 
will appreciate its significance. In the 
matter of private business, not only 
is the citrus industry directly inter- 
ested, but, second, crate mills, fer- 
tilizer and insecticide industries, 
third, the tractor industry, fourth, 
the general machinery and equipment 
industry; and then, of course, the 
matter of transportation which in- 
volves railroads, trucks and steam- 
ships. At the rate we are going, 
eventually the aviation industry will 
he materially interested—so that on 
land, water and sky the citrus indus- 


try is of great importance to private 
business. 


As to public business, it is one of 
the greatest sources of direct ad va- 
lorem tax payments in the operation 
of the government, and it is probably 
the greatest source of gasoline tax 
payments when one stops to realize 
the tremendous use of gasoline upon 
which the state tax is paid. May I 
also call to your attention at this 
point that there is, too, a matter of 
indirect importance in that when the 
citrus people are prosperous all those 
in and around, even those most in- 
directly interested, are prosperous 
and can therefore pay their taxes. 

It appears to me that your great- 
est problem is the production prob- 
lem. You may question this at first. 
I realize the seriousness of this prob- 
lem which can be better treated by 
those who have probably preceded 
me and those who will follow me on 
this program. 

Your most vital problem is how to 
produce better fruit more cheaply. In 
doing so you encounter a number of 
difficulties— 1. The terrific competi- 
tion from the western seaboard and 
other southern states to the west of 
us interested in citrus production. 2. 
One of the great difficulties is the 
wide variety of soils in Florida and 
their conditions. 3. And very signifi- 
cant is the strong and continually 
shifting southward of the center of 
production. You will recall, many of 
you, that back in 1890 the center of 
the citrus industry was about Ocala, 
while today the center has shifted to 
around Winter Haven and Frostproof, 
with no certainty that it will remain 
there. These elements and others 
have contributed to the difficulties 
of the problem of how to produce 
better fruit more cheaply, 

Now, the State of Florida has a 
tremendous interest, and it certainly 
has shown an attitude of sympathetic 
assistance in which both the legisla- 
tive and executive departments of 
your state government have joined. 
The State of Florida, which is your 
government, has provided: 

(1) Experiment Stations, at 
Gainesville and Lake Alfred, both at 
considerable expense, yet showing 


fine results; 

(2) The Agriculture Extension 
Service, which 

(8) together with the College of 
Agriculture at Gainesville, is operat- 
ing at approximately one-half million 
dollars a year; 

(4) the Citrus Canker Eradica- 
tion efforts which, as you know, have 
cost the State of Florida considerable 
sums of money; and 

(5) The State has provided 
green fruit and other inspection ser- 
vices, all for the benefit of the cit- 
rus industry; 

(6) The campaign against the 
outside enemy, such as the Mediter- 
ranean Fly infestation. 

At this point I might call to your 
attention that some days ago I wrote 
to our distinguished Senator Fletch- 
er at Washington the position which 
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I felt was a fair one. In view of the 
fact that it was thought that the 
State of Florida should carry half 
the burden of reimbursement to 
growers, I likened the Mediterran- 
ean Fruit Fly, if it actually ever ex- 
isted, to a foreign enemy. It cer- 
tainly did not originate in the State 
of Florida. The entire citrus indus- 
try, as well ag the other agricultural 
units of the country were in danger. 
If an armed force had invaded this 
country, having set foot first in Flor- 
ida, the entire resources of the Unit- 
ed States would have been available 
to repel that invasion. The Meditter- 
ranean Fly apparently first hit Flor- 
ida. Florida citrus was made to un- 
dergo considerable damage and de- 
struction but the fruit and vegetable 
industry of the United States was 
protected. It is only right that Flor- 
ida growers be reimbursed for the 
sacrifice they made, and even though 
the potential losses suffered by our 
growers in Florida can never be fully 
repaid, certainly in fairness to our 
people they should be recompensed. 

Florida is still and always will be, 
because of its geographical location, 
a focal point of attack which con- 
cerns even the innermost central 
states, whether it be a fruit fly in- 
festation or a national invasion by 
foreign countries. 

You have my personal assurance 
and belief that the legislative and 
executive departments of your gov- 
ernment, in my opinion, will continue 
to give generous and sympathetic in- 
terest to the citrus industry. 

In line with this belief there are 
three observations I would like to 
make: 

I hope to see in the future, and 
will work in any way that I can to 
bring about a greater cooperation be- 
tween the State and Federal research 
agencies. I have no doubt that a 
great many of the State Agency at 
Lake Alfred are duplicating their 
efforts in many instances, and that 
there is not the cooperation they 
should have. 

Further, it seems to me that the 
most essential legislation in the im- 
mediate future in Florida will be 
that which is intended to help in co- 
operating with the national citrus 
plan under the Agriculture Adjust- 
ment Act. We have already been told 
that our agreement in Florida cannot 
be as effective as the one now in 
effect in Texas and California because 
of the absence in our state of a 
Standardization Law and the absence 
of any law that would eliminate poor 
fruit and the indiscriminate boxing 
of fruit, We have already been told 
in no uncertain terms that Florida 
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would have to have such laws in or- 
der to make our agreement really 
effective. It is our first duty to help 
the national administration as well as 
Florida to bring prosperity back to 
the country in the agriculture indus- 
try and to do this we in Florida must 
have legislation that will dovetail 
with the National Agriculture Act. 
My third observation may be one 
that some of you may not like, but 
it is one which I feel it my duty to 
make. It is absolutely necessary for 
the best interest of the citrus indus- 
try that when you come to Tallahas- 
see you come with a unanimous pro- 
gram. Every citizen in Florida is di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned with 
what happens in the citrus indus- 
try. We have been watching on the 
side lines for a long time, hoping that 
the industries in our state would get 
together. Personally, I am concerned 
with the growers—they are the ones 
who after all, by the sweat of their 
brow in their daily toil are primarily 
interested. They are the producers 
and they should of course be first 
considered. I cannot understand why 
it is that an industry with as great a 
possibility as the citrus industry can- 
not get together. Certainly selfish- 
ness can be eliminated. Unselfishness 


You can pay 
more, but 
where will you 
obtain more 
for your mon- 
ey? 


 * Sevem 
must predominate. Perhaps we have 
had too much selfishness, too much 
self-serving interest. Unless the cit- 
rus industry of its own volition and 
of its own accord works out its prob- 
lem in the very near future, I am 
serving fair warning that it is my 
duty to study and take an active 
part in endeavoring to work out a 
harmonious program. There are 
many times that I have had to take 
positions that are not popular. I can- 
not help that. It is not a matter of 
politics; it is too big for that, We 
have no time now for cheap, petty 
politics, politicians, or those who 
might want to racketeer the industry. 
If necessary, I shall do the best I can 
to gain unification of effort. I shall 
call in those whom I believe to be 
patriotically interested in what is 
best for the industry as a whole. In 
other words, in order to work out the 
greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber, having done the best I can to see 
that the problem has been wisely, 
sensibly and conscientiously treated. 
I will submit to the Legislature such 
program as will bring order out of 
what threatens to be a chaotic situ- 
ation. This is no time for quibbling 
—this is no time for mere words. I 

(Continued on page 23) 
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IMPRESSIONS 


By Frank Kay Anderson 


R. H. Gilman, Placentia, Califor- 
nia, recently had the unique exper- 
ience of witnessing the unveiling of a 
monument to one of his own achieve- 
ments. ... at the age of 88 he saw 
the public commemoration of his act 
54 years earlier in making the first 
commercial planting of Valencia or- 
anges in California, achieved by bud- 
ding five acres of small seedlings 
with buds from a Spanish orange tree 
brought from a greenhouse in London 
-. +. That was the beginning of the 
Califronia Valencia deal, and is es- 
pecially significant now considering 
the present plight of California navel 
orange growers. . . . During recent 
years Valencias have made all the 
money which California citrus grow- 
ers have made... . In view of which 
there is some food for thought in 
the recent action of Texas growers 
in putting on through a Houston ad- 
vertising agency a small advertising 
campaign for Texas grown Valencias 
. . . . Recent contact with a promi- 
nent Texan corrects the notion we 
got from a Florida grower to the ef- 
fect that the new Ruby grapefruit 
out in Texas is only a slight varia- 
tion from the other pink meat kinds 
. .. - He says the Ruby has all the 
good features of any good white-meat 
variety, plus a deep blood-red color, 
plus entire seedlessness. . . . it looks 
pretty good, but is yet too new to 
brag about strongly. ... Down at Ar- 
cadia Zeb Parker is dead .. . Maybe 
Zeb wasn’t born on a horse, but cer- 
tainly he was raised and lived upon 
one. . at 59 he was still strongly 
horse conscious. . . . horses went with 


the cattle business which engaged the 


Parkers for three generations. ... the 
old Parker grove out east of Arcadia, 
which Zeb originally inherited from 
his father, the late J. N. Parker, is 
one of the earliest citrus plantings 
in that part of the state... ,. Some 
of the giant orange trees were es- 
timated to be about eighty years old 
at the time we last paid a visit there, 
which is now about fifteen years ago 
.... E. N. (Ed) Markell, once one 
of the foremost sales managers hand- 
ling Sanford celery, is now in charge 
of all the AAA code authorities in 
California, with office in Los Angeles 
- .. + Some say that this coming sum- 


mer will see some tinkering with, and 
strengthening of, the various citrus 
codes. . , . Texas, after a bad off- 
year, will be all ready and set to go 
with complete control set-up and 
close ffiliation with the national con- 
trol body. . . . which maybe is just 
as well, for look out for about fifteen 
thousand carloads of grapefruit to 
move out of Texas next season 

Yes, we expect announcement of the 
selection of a national citrus coor- 
dinator before long. . . . At the time 
this is written Mrs, Mary Ross of 
Winter Haven, relict of the late, 
muchly beloved, Dr. J. H. Ross, is 
reported in a precarious state of 
health at her advanced age. . . . Char- 
les Irrgang, head of the large Chi- 
cago fruit auction, gets a line on the 
problems of Florida citrus growers 
through his ownership of a large 
grove here. . . . the same goes for 
Joseph Di Giorgio, of New York, the 
biggest frog in the fruit-auction pud- 
dle, who through his International 
Fruit Corporation own a large Flor- 
ida grove acreage, including the 
great Lucerne Park property in Polk 
County and the famous’ Alapatta 
Grove down the East Coast 

One of those darn little birds whis- 
pers that before long federal regula- 
tions will prohibit chain store groups 
from operating produce handling con- 
cerns for profit. . .. Wonder if there 
is anything in that?....C. N. (Pinky) 
Williams, of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. proudly passing out cig- 
ars to celebrate the arrival of a 
daughter in his home. . . . We took 
one and lit it, and then asked our 
question. . . . “Did you see that fine, 
big boy-baby in the nursery there at 
the hospital?”. . . He had seen the 
magnificient specimen. . . .““Well, we 
remarked, in an off hand, chatty 
manner, that is our grandson” ,... 
Which is our insidious method of an- 
nouncing to you who read these lines 
that we, personally, ourself, have 
now joined the citrus Grandfathers 
Club. . . . Texas farm paper editor 
tacks his collegiate degrees on behind 
his name, sort of setting a new pace 
in editorial swank. ... Wonder if 
we should append the only letters 
ever awarded to us, A. W. O. L?.... 
During March and April just past 


Florida citrus growers bought more 
spray rigs than during the previous 
four years, . . . whieh argues for a 
more intensive effort at pest control 
and the production of better fruit... 
By the way, our Texas friends advise 
us not to jump at hasty conclusions 
corncerning the demand for pink 
meat grapefruit. ... say that with 
carefully controlled shipments to se- 
lected markets it does exceptionally 
well, but that with the arrival in any 
market of considerable quantities it 
drops off quickly in price. . . . Meet- 
ing on a corner with E. D. Dow of 
Tampa and Capt. F, C. W. Kramer 
of Leesburg, two old timers in the 
citrus game with whom, if appear- 
ances are to be believed, Time has 
dealt about as kindly as with any 
. .. Bayard F. Floyd, coming out of 
his annual hibernation at Davenport, 
calls Herbert Lyman, M. J. Daetwyl- 
er, Charlie Kime, K. C. Moore and 
ourself to meet with him at an Or- 
lando hotel . . . which is token that 
Spring officially is here and that a 
meeting of the Florida State Horti- 
cultural Society impends .. , We get 
together . . . the thing is all planned 
in detail, and the work is carefully 
divided up amongst the committee- 
men ... so we walk right out and 
catch a double barrelled case of the 
flu; and Herb Lyman does all his 
work and all our work, and most all 
the other work that is left lying 
around unassorted ... perhaps prov- 
ing that a fertilizer salesman is a 
natural easy-mark, but certainly mak- 
ing for the success of the meeting 
... This was the 47th annual meeting 
of the society, which is one of the 
oldest organizations of its kind in 
these here now what you call United 
States . . . and Lorenzo E. Wilson 
has been a member for all but the 
first two years of organization’s life 
. . « Somebody mentioned that while 
the meeting was in progress, and 
the Society just riz to its feet and 
made Lorenzo E. Wilson an honorary 
member... it was a spontaneous ges- 
ture in an effort to express some ap- 
preciation to a man who has labored 
steadily and well to forward the 
affairs of the society during every 
one of those forty-five years ... 
Frank O’Byrne of Lake Wales made 
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the motion . . . We rose to second it, 
we have long been a very nifty mo- 
tion-seconder—that is when we un- 
derstand the motion clearly—but the 
gathering was so enthusiastic that the 
thing went through with a bang with- 
out a second or anything . . . First 
time in our motion-seconding life ever 
we were left at the post . . . Nobody 
else noticed the omission of a second, 
and we, of course, were too proud 
to mention the fact .. . still we were 
just a bit disappointed . . . here was 
the head of a great fertilizer manu- 
facturing organization being given 
the highest honor within the gift of 
the Society . . . and the motion there- 
for being made by the representative 
of another great fertilizer manufac- 
turing outfit . . . it would have been 
a touch of deftness and finesse if the 
old barnyard itself could have been 
gotten into the picture as express- 
ing approval ... John S. Taylor of 
Largo as the Society’s president pre- 
sided at the sessions . . . he does an 
awfully good job of thanking the 
performers on the rostrum at the 
conclusion of their performances... 
which probably makes it easier for 
Bayard F. Floyd to line up a new 
crop of victims for the next meeting 
. .. Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Skinner ar- 
rived early from Dunedin, which, 
due to the recent illness of Mr. Skin- 
ner, was a big relief and gratifica- 
tion to the old timers present... 
Mr. and Mrs. S. F. Poole of Lake 
Alfred were right on the job, Mr. 
Poole in his capacity as the society’s 
vice-president; and Mrs. Poole as 
president of the Florida Rose Society 
which held its ninth annual session 
simultaneously at an Orlando hotel 
close by . . . And it was great to 
have Mr. and Mrs. Peter Rolfs pres- 
ent and actively participating .. . 
one of the most enjoyable features of 
the program in the opinion of many 
was the lantern slide lecture one ev- 
ening by Peter Rolfs in which he de- 
picted the ten years they spent in 
Brazil after he relinquished the job 
as head of the Agricultural College 
and the Experiment Station at Gaines- 
ville and went down there to found 
and conduct an agricultural college 
for the State of Minas Geraes ... 
They had to begin right down on the 
ground in Minas Geraes, burn 
the bricks for their buildings, oper- 
ate their own sawmill for timbers 
and boards; and then manufacture 
rigut there the furniture required 
. . - It must have been a great pleas- 
ure at the end of ten years to have 
left there a real substantial institu- 
tion with an enrollment up in the 
hundreds; and all the modern col- 
legiate fixings including soccer foot- 
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ball ... and, if now the Rolfs once 
again are back in Gainesville, they 
certainly have earned their retire- 
ment ... incidentally the citrus por- 
tions of Mr. Rolfs’ talk were keenly 
interesting . . . in Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine folks do the job of citrus 
growing in just every bit as modern 
manner as we do it here . . . The 
fact that they can, and do, ship in 
bags from many places without need 
for crating or other protection argues 
for an intelligence and self-restraint 
on the part of the labor employed 
there which is considerably greater 
than that of our own labor... We 
move you, Mr. Chairman, that we 
hereby petition the rail and boat 
lines to send all the stevedores on 
the New York docks to those coun- 
tries for a bit of training . . . Nice to 
see two ladies carrying on with the 
Society of which their late husbands 
were important and long active mem- 
bers, Mrs. W. J. Krome of Home- 
stead, and Mrs. Maillet, long “from 
Frostproof” but now from Orlando 
. . - Jd. Reed Curry and Mrs. Curry 
up from Tampa, but Mrs. Curry in- 
disposed during the greater part of 
the sessions, possibly from the sud- 
den change of altitude ... Dr. and 
Mrs. A. F. Camp down from Gaines- 
ville, Doc speaking hither and yon on 
the sundry programs; and Mrs. Camp 
turning up from nowhere but aiways 
at meal times . . . Harry W. von 
Loesecke and H. H, Mottern of the 
federal citrus by-products lab at 
Winter Haven with some fine inside 
information on this citrus wine-mak- 
ing; and Dr. A. S. Rhoads of Cocoa 
sticking to them like a brother, evi- 
dently in the fond hope of picking up 
some of it for his personal research in 
the kitchen . . . By the bye, this fed- 
eral treasury department ruling, that 
grape brandy may be used to fortify 
grape wines in the accustomed man- 
ner; but that orange brandy may not 
be used to fortify orange wine with- 
out payment of a double tax, isn’t at 
all a fair thing to the citrus areas 
. .. Howard Phillips of Orlando made 
a stem-widning talk upon the tanger- 
ine marketing situation; to our no- 
tion laying the ground work for some 
constructive effort . . . Over at the 
Rose Show R. H. Ellis of Orlando 
leading the round table discussions 
. abundantly qualified we’d say 

. .. to our notion the one most prac- 
tical and successful man in Florida 
at growing flowers and ornamentals 
the Orlando parks and their 
flowers are his handiwork . . . Prof. 
and Mrs. E. L. Lord of Gainesville, 
and look out for some new wine-mak-- 
ing activity as Prof. Lord’s contribu- 
tion to the new situation . , . Harold 


Nine 


Mowry of Gainesville telling John 
Springer of Orlando and ourself that 
he’d come down to this meeting sole- 
ly in the hope of hearing just one 
good, new story; and both John and 
ourself going stone dumb on the in- 
stant ... Ours evidently aren’t minds 
of the type which function readily 
in the pinches . . . Some discussions 
of citrus advertising, the most con- 
structive, to our mind, coming from 
Dr. A. A. Kent of Winter Park, whom 
they had billed on the program as 
from Winter Garden . . . Clifford 
Hiatt of Tavares one of the hardest 
working attenders . . . Cliff insists 
upon taking these meetings serious- 
ly ... George R. Williams of Winter 
Haven hiding in corners and mutter- 
ing to himself until he had made his 
appearance upon the program, then 
blossoming out like a normal human 
... B. C. Skinner of Dunedin in per- 
son .. . either than guy steadily 
grows into more mammoth propor- 
tions or we are shrinking up as time 
passes . , . Most interesting exhibit 
that of B. C. Skinner’s of the Polk 
county Valencias with the deep col- 
or of Marion county pineapples at 
their best . . . apparently a lot in 
this new coloring process if certain 
details are worked out to assure it 
not being used upon inferior fruit 
. . . Earl Lines, of Tampa, advertis- 
ing manager for the Exchange made 
a very splendid talk on present and 
future citrus advertising problems 
for Florida . . . that chap is surely 
market-conscious; and his talk took 
us right back to our servitude in nat- 
ional advertising in Chicago ... we 
happened to know what he was talk- 
ing about all the time, but won’t ans- 
wer for the general run of the audi- 
ence ,.. If Florida would give Earl 
Lines the necessary money to work 
with, and then leave him alone— 
free from the entanglements of com- 
mittees and the eternal citrus poli- 
tics—we believe he’d show us some- 
thing . . . W. B. Coarsey of Tampa 
said a mouthful when he told the 
audience it was foolish to spend mon- 
ey for advertising then to flood the 
markets with fruit not mature enough 
to live up to the advertising . . . Leon- 
ard Bartlum of Orlando was tremen- 
dously interested in a new knapsack 
dusting apparatus .. . until a Mr. Si- 
mons of Orlando picked it up and 
began to bring accordion music from 
it that was most delightful . . . Gov- 
ernor Dave Sholtz made the best talk, 
and evidenced the greatest grasp of 
the citrus situation, of any governor 
within many years , .. Dave’s analysis 
of Florida’s loss through the eternal 
fighting and Lack-biting of its people 
(Continued on page 24) 
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EXCHANGE CONSIDERS FEDERAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange held in Tampa serious 
consideration was given to proposed changes in 
the set-up of the organization recommended by 
Mr. J. W. Jones, who recently was sent to Flor- 
ida to make a study of the citrus situation for 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

It was made clear by Mr. Jones that his sug- 
gestions and recommendations are purely tena- 
tive, that the government has no thought or de- 
sire of dictating to the citrus growers of Florida 
how they shall conduct their affairs, and that 
any change in the set-up of of the Exchange 
is entirely up to that organization itself, through 
the action of its various sub-exchanges. 

Mr. Jones set forth that the sole purpose 
of the Department of Agriculture is to aid the 
growers in solving their problems, but that any 
definite action by the growers or any of their 
organizations must be voluntary on their part. 

The recommendations of Mr. Jones have been 
approved “in principle” by the board of direc- 
tors of the Exchange and have been passed on to 
the sub-exchanges for final action, either of ap- 
proval or disapproval. In the meantime, it is 
definitely announced that the Exchange is to be 
a sales and marketing organization with no ul- 
terior interests. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that a suggestion that sub-exchanges be discon- 
tinued or reorganized is right in line with a sug- 
gestion made some months ago by Mr. Jefferson 
Thomas in an article published in The Citrus 
Industry. Final action by the sub-exchanges on 
the recommendations of Mr. Jones will be a- 
waited with interest by those interested in the 
Exchange itself and by others interested in the 
citrus industry of the state as a whole. 
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CALIFORNIA ALSO HAVING TROUBLE 


Florida is not alone in evidence of opposition 
to enforcement of the orders of the Citrus Con- 
trol committees, although it was in this state 
that first definite opposition developed. 

The first order for revocation of a shipper’s 
license comes from California, where a revoca- 
tion order has been issued against Earl Baker, 
Inc., a firm operating at Pomona, Cal., under li- 
cense No. 23, for shippers of oranges and grape- 
fruit. The order of revocation was issued by 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. 

The operation and effect of the order by its 
terms is stayed, pending the decision of the Sec- 
retary on the application of this firm for modi- 
fication of this license. A public hearing on this 
application was held May 9, at Los Angeles. 

In the findings of fact, the firm of Earl Baker, 
Inc., was found to have violated the terms of the 
license by shipment of oranges without allot- 
ment, by shipping in interstate commerce a large 
quantity of oranges without abiding by any al- 
location whatever, by failure to furnish the 
growers advisory committee estimates of the 
fruit which it held for shipment, refusal to file 
a written application for allotment of shipments 
and failure to notify the distribution committee 
of transfers of allotments to it by various other 
firms. 

Proceedings against Earl Baker individually 
as distinguished from Ear] Baker, Inc., were dis- 
missed by an order of the Secretary. In the find- 
ings it was determined that Earl Baker, an in- 
dividual, had not engaged in shipping of oranges 
and grapefruit within the meaning of the li- 
cense. 


IMPORTANT PAPERS PRESENTED 


At a recent meeting of the Florida State Hor- 
ticultural Society held in Orlando a number of 
papers of great importance to the citrus indus- 
try of Florida were presented. 

Several of these papers are printed in full in 
this issue of The Citrus Industry, and others of 
equal merit and importance will be presented 
to readers of this publication in early issues. 

The Florida State Horticultural Society is one 
of the important factors in the development and 
success of the industry in Florida, and its im- 
portance to the growers of the state cannot be 
exaggerated. 


Congratulations—To Chase & Company, of 
Sanford, Florida, pioneers in the citrus industry 
of the state, on the occasion of their fiftieth an- 
niversary, recently celebrated. The State of 
Florida and the citrus industry of the state owe 
much to Chase & Co., for the development and 
for the welfare of the industry and the state. 
Sanford testified its appreciation in a recent 
public dinner and demonstration of approval. 


Now—right now—is the time to take ef- 
fective steps to see that your grove produces 
nothing but quality fruit of good appearance 
this year. 
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Marketing Florida Tangerines 


By HOWARD PHILLIPS, Orlando, 


at Meeting Florida State Horticultural Society 


Of late years this society has mani- 
fested unusual interest in exotic im- 
portations in an effort to find a means 
of utilizing Florida’s resources of 
climate and soil. Especially have cit- 
rus growers looked to something new 
to bring them out of their economic 
slough. Limes, tangelos, lemons. tem- 
ple oranges and many other novel 
varieties of citrus have been planted 
in an effort to find this something 
new. Like, however, the man who 
went far into the world for his acres 
of diamonds, the citrus grower has 
at hand the best commodity that he 
can raise for profit, and that is the 
tangerine. 


I shall not attempt to go into the 
eultural practices necessary to pro- 
duce good tangerines. Florida can 
and has been producing good tanger- 
ines for many years. We have all 
found it relatively easier to produce 
them than to market them success- 
fully. It is my intention rather to 
bring to you certain obvious facts 
concerning tangerines that might 
have escaped you. These facts, I be- 
lieve, will bear out my contention 
that the acres of tangerines already 
planted are Florida’s acres of dia- 
monds. 


The biggest advantage of the tan- 
gerine is that it is practically a Flor- 
ida monoply. Our oranges have very 
active competition from those grown 
in California, Louisiana and, to an 
increasing extent, Texas. Our grape- 
fruit markets have already been halv- 
ed by Texas, California and Arizona. 

None of the citrus producing sec- 
tions of the United States, with the 
exception of Plaquemines Parish, or 
the Buras district, in Louisiana, pro- 
duce a commercially successful tan- 
gerine. This volume is not sufficient 
to take care of local needs. The only 
competition that the Florida tanger- 
me has is the Gulf- Coast satsuma, 
and this competition can, for the pur- 
pose of this discussion, be grouped 
as part of Florida’s tangerine pro- 
blem. We have control in our own 
hands. Bear this well in mind. 

Our grapefruit must be eaten at 
table after considerable preparation. 
Our oranges must be eaten at table 
or squeezed. Only the kid glove type 
oan be eaten with ease and with com- 
fort out of hand. Little as we may 
believe this to be an advantage, we 


only have to consider how prevalent 
is the American habit of eating be- 
tween meals to realize what poten- 
tialities there are in this advantage 
of the tangerine. When exploiting 
the tangerine, it is not necessary to 
displace in the diet oranges or grape- 
fruit. We are not competing with 
ourselves, but are competing with 
less healthful foods produced else- 
where. 

The most important advantage, 
however, that the tangerine has over 
other forms of citrus is that it has 
not yet been exploited. Altho since 
1927 total shipments from the State 
have jumped from approximately 684 
thousand boxes to approximately 2 
million last year, in many markets 
the tangerine is practically unknown 
and is considered a luxury commodity 
except in the eastern seaboard mar- 
kets. 


Thanks to efforts of California, 
aided and abetted by doctors and 
dentists generally, oranges are now 
considered a necessity for good 
health, Grapefruit has been able to 
get some of the reflected advantages 
of this situation. But the tangerine 
is still, with the exception I have 
noted above, considered a luxury to 
be had only at Holiday time. Florida 
has no one to blame except herself 
for this condition. We must remedy 
this condition in order to turn our 
tangerine acres into our acres of 
diamonds. The effort surely is worth 
while, It is simple, but it is not easy 
because it involves so many people. 

Two years ago I appeared before 
this society and advocated a tanger- 
ine association. Today I have noth- 
ing new to offer you in method. Be- 
cause the principle is a fundamental 
one, it quite likely escaped you. 
Therefore I shall repeat what I said 
in substance in Gainesville in 1932 
—that we must have a more orderly 
and more widespread distribution of 
tangerines. 

The error of trying to shove into 
9 auction markets over 50 percent 
of the tangerines grown in the State 
is so clearly demonstrated that the 
remdey is obvious. In order to show 
you that in spite of knowing the 
remedy, the shippers have continued 
along the same path, I wish to read 
you these figures: 

At this point I wish to express my 


appreciation to the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, the Florida Citrus Growers 
Clearing House Assn., and the Fed- 
eral State Marketing Service for 
making possible these figures. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CROP SOLD 
AT AUCTION 


1931 1932 1933 1934 
New York sold 2 27 24 28 
Philadelphia * 8.2 8.6 8.6 9.7 
Boston = 3.9 4.7 3.6 2.9 
Pittsburgh ” 4.4 4 4.7 2.8 
Cleveland - 2.9 3.1 2.4 1.9 
Chicago = 4.6 3.4 3.4 4.1 
St. Louis - 1.2 1.6 1.3 1.2 
Cincinnati wa 1.8 2.1 1.8 1.7 
Detroit ” 2.4 1.4 1.4 2.8 
Total 54.5 56.4 561.3 54.6 


To put the matter more strikingly before 
you I shall refer you to the per capita con- 
sumption of tangerines in these cities: 


Boxes 

Per M. 

"31 °32 °33 °34 People 
New York ate 52 48 46 55 ” 
Philadelphia o 45 40 41 652 - 
Boston 7 23 28 20 17 . 
Pittsburgh os 33 26 19 21 = 
Cleveland a 86 32 28 24 - 
Chicago ™ 6 CUS. . 
St. Louis . 16 19 16 16 7 
Cincinnati - 380 28 26 30 i 
Detroit - 20 10 #11 17 . 


According to AUCTION sales only. 


There are in the States of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio and Oklahoma, cities whose 
population of retail shopping districts 
totals approximately 20 millions of 
people. In these cities the consump- 
tion averages less than one percent 
per thousand of population. If the 
people in these cities were educated 
to eat just one half of the tangerines 
eaten in the larger cities per thou- 
sand of inhabitants, we could dispose 
of 25 percent of our crop in these 
markets alone. This would in turn 
relieve auction markets and permit 
a decent return to the grower. 

The company with which I am as- 
sociated has clearly demonstrated in 
isolated communities that this work 
can be done with ease and with little 
expense. This work cannot be done 
by any individual or any group of in- 
dividuals—it must be done by the 
State as a whole, or the shippers 
generally in association. 

Heretofore the means of getting 
the State as a whole into a concerted 
movement were not at hand, Now 
thru the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration the machinery is set 
up, all we have to do is take advan- 
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tage of it. Remember, we have the 
situation in our own hands. What we 
must have in our tangerine program 
is a thorough control of distribution 
and a sensible merchandising pro- 
gram. 

Of the two the first is by far the 
most important. Try as we might to 
present the proper merchandising 
program in any town or city, unless 
there is an adequate supply of fruit 
and unless means are perfected to 
keep out too much, the program will 
be a failure. The auction markets 
must be relieved of part of their 
burden but the non-auction markets 
must not be over crowded with sup- 
plies until they are ready for them. 
Such a nice balance of distribution 
is hard to attain unless all members 
of the association are willing to 
make sacrifices, and unless constant 
and careful supervision of the mar- 
kets is given by the committee or 
person in control. 

Whether or not the Florida Con- 
trol Committee would be willing to 
burden itself with the details of such 
a program is for its members to de- 
cide. It might be advisable for the 
Control Committee to set up a sep- 
arate and distinct body to handle 
this tangerine problem, subject, of 
course, to the will of the Commit- 
tee as a whole. Should, in all fairness, 
this group of men be asked to give 
special attention to a crop of 2 mil- 
lion boxes when they must consider 
the relatively more important 25 mil- 
lion boxes of oranges and grapefruit 
under their jurisdiction? In consid- 
ering this phase of the problem it 
must also be remembered that the 
tangerine season is short and the 
peak movement comes at the same 
time that the peak movement of 
Florida oranges occurs. Whatever the 
control, it must have power to re- 
strict shipments not only to auction 
markets but to other markets as well, 
and if necessary to order fruit into 
territory under development. 

Given a committee, or an individ- 
ual, with such broad powers of con- 
trol, a sensible merchandising pro- 
gram is in order. People disagree 
more about merchandising and ad- 
vertising than they do about the qual- 
ities necessary to make a good wife, 
and it is perhaps these diverse opin- 
ions that keep some of us out of ad- 
vertising programs and out of matri- 
mony. For the first two years of a 
merchandising program it is my idea 
to confine merchandising efforts to 
those markets not now using their 
full quota of tangerines. In other 
words, spend the money on advertis- 
ing and promotional work where the 
tangerines are not now being sold. I 
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should appeal especially to children. 
In Tulsa, Okla., the organizatoin of 
which I am a member gave 25 boxes 
to school children and sold a carload. 
The police had to be called out to 
hold in check the crowd. 

I should also set aside a portion 
of any publicity funds for some ade- 
quate research into the healthful 
qualities inherently superior in the 
tangerine to any of the other citrus 
fruits. We must remember that the 
majority of the promotional work 
should be done in territory not now 
using to any extent Florida oranges, 
and we will have active cmpetition 
from those masters of publicity, the 
California Citrus Growers. In our 
scramble for space in the digestive 
tracts of our prospective customers, 
we must remember we will displace 
some other commodity. The most suc- 
cessful way to secure a quota of 
room is to do so by means of an 
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appeal to health. 

I am not prepared to say what ad- 
vantages the tangerine has because 
I do not know. To my knowledge there 
has been no appreciable amount of 
vitamin research on tangerines, nor 
has any effort been made to discover 
how easily they are assimilated, nor 
if the roughage which the child in- 
duces while eating a tangerine is 
beneficial or harmful. These are mat- 
ters which Floridians have been back- 
ward in finding out. They have per- 
mitted California to finance the den- 
tal research at Mooseheart and to do 
practically all of those things which 
have shown to busy doctors through- 
out the world the value of oranges. 
The field for such work with tanger- 
ines is so undeveloped and so full of 
promise that it seems unbelievable 
to advertising men generally that the 
work has not been done. 

(Continued on page 16) 


Fascinaling tach a PNAU ae 


WHAM! Chilean 
Natural Nitrate, the 
world’s only natural ni- 
trate fertilizer —is 
blasted from the ground, 
refined and shipped to 
you. You put it back into 
the ground on your farm 
where it fairly works 
wonders on your crops. 
It is as natural as the 
7 _ seeds you plant. 


CHILEAN NATURAL NITRATE IS 
NITROGEN PLUS- NITROGEN, PLUS 
THE NATURE~GIVEN“IMPURITIES” 
SUCH AS IODINE, CALCIUM, 
POTASSIUM, SODIUM, BORON, 
MAGNESIUM, ETC. 

EACH OF THESE IS PLANT FOOD 
IN ITSELF. 





GEN. ROBT. E. LEE (200 IN HIS 
FROM WEST POINT (2*° IN HIS 
CLASS OF 46) THE YEAR BE- 
FORE THE FIRST SHIPLOAD OF 
CHILEAN NITRATE SAILED INTO 
A VIRGINIA PORT—1830 


Chilean 
nye 
ML 


The only nitrogen that 
comes from the ground 
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Making Size and Quality In 
Citrus Fruit 


L. P. KIRKLAND, Auburndale, Fla. 


A few years ago it was unneces- 
sary for the grower to devote a great 
deal of time and money to the pro- 
duction of quality citrus. Our markets 
had not been educated to demand 
certain grades and packs. Our pro- 
duction was not great, hence it was 
not difficult to sell any grade of fruit, 
so long as it was sound and well 
flavored. 

In recent years, we have had a 
steadily increasing production. Our 
markets have not increased in pro- 
portion to our production, hence it 
has progressively become more diffi- 
cult to dispose of to advantage any- 
thing but the best quality. This not 
only applies to citrus fruits but to 
most other commodities. The Ameri- 
can people have been educated to de- 
mand the best, and the man today in 
any line of business is doomed to 
failure if he does not devote his time 
and energy toward building and 
maintaining a high quality product. 

It is not difficult to produce quali- 
ty fruit if the grower makes it a 
business and devotes the same energy 
toward this end that it would be 
necessary for him to devote in the 
mercantile business. Unfortunately in 
Florida we have too many growers 
who consider the production of fruit 
a side line to any business. It is a 
business within itself and the grower 
who fails to make it a business is not 
only going to be sadly disappointed 
in his results but he is making it 
more difficult for those growers who 
have selected the production of citrus 
as a business. I, therefore, maintain 
that there should be legal prohibition 
against the movement of low grade 
fruit, Low grade fruit cannot be any- 
thing but unprofitable to the grower 
and at the same time reduces the 
market value of good quality fruit. I 
contend that the grower who persist- 
ently grows low grade fruit is a para- 
site on the industry. 

I said the production of quality 
fruit was not difficult. I maintain it is 
not, eliminating of course unfor-- 
seen agencies such as storm, hail Sr 
other causes beyond the control of 
the grower. There are several fac- 
tors entering into the production of 
quality fruit which must be given 
careful study and sound judgment 


used in applying these principles. I 
name them in the order of their im- 
portance—fertilization, spraying, cul- 
tivation. 

I name them in the above order 
because on our Florida soils, it is 
not possible to maintain a grove and 
produce fruit very long without fer- 
tilization. In practically all localities 
it is not possible to grow quality fruit 
without spraying, but if enough fer- 
tilizer is used and weather conditions 
are not extremely dry, it is possible 
to grow quality fruit without culti- 
vation. But it must be taken into con- 
sideration that two factors especially 
are of imporance if fruit of a good 
quality is to be produced, first the 
tree must be healthy and vigorous— 
not overly vigorous but sufficient so 
to maintain a crop of fruit — and 
second a good crop must be secured. 
It is extremely difficult, almost im- 
possible, to grow good quality fruit 
with a light crop. A tree not in a vig- 
orous condition cannot put on a 
heavy crop. It is, therefore, essential 
that ample fertilizer of a proper ra- 
tio be applied to maintain a grove in 
satisfactory condition. While I am 
on the question of fertilization, I 
might say the grower who attempts 
to economize on his fertilizer, either 
in amounts or quality, is sure to run 
into trouble, The grower’s business 
should be the production of citrus 
fruit—not the fertilizer business. We 
do not have time to study the react- 
ion of those materials in the soil, but 
we are fortunate in having several 
good fertili_er companies in Flor- 
ida, in addition to our experimental 
station, who have made an exhaustive 
study of these problems. We have 
found in our work that a great deal 
of assistance can be secured from a 
reliable fertilizer company in work- 
ing out our fertilization program. 
Contrary to the opinion of many, 
they are not in the field to sell as 
much fertilizer as possible whether 
it is needed or not and at as high a 
price as can be secured for it. The 
success of their business depends on 
securing maximum results for the 
grower at as low a price as possible, 
just as much as the success of the 
grower depends on the production of 
quality fruit. 


The time of the fertilizer applica- 
tion should be regulated somewhat by 
varieties. I consider the fall applica- 
tion of greatest importance and if 
three applications per year are be- 
ing made, I would divide the amounts 
about ag follows: Fall, 50% of the 
total year’s requirements—Spring or 
early summer, 35%, Mid summer 
15%. In making two applications per 
year, I' believe that best results will 
be obtained by applying 60% of the 
total requirements in the Fall and 
40% in the Summer. 

Fertilizer applied in the fall is tak- 
en up slowly by the tree, stored away 
and ready to do work just as soon 
as the spring opens. This application 
shonld be high in organics of good 
grade. Approximately 50% of the 
Ammonia in the Organic form should 
be used. We have found Bone Meal, 
Castor Pomace and Bird Guano to be 
most desirable organic materials. 

We believe that a spring applica- 
tion on seeded varieties is desirable. 
Especially early grapefruit and pine- 
apple oranges have a tendency to 
break under a heavy crop. We believe 
that an application in February of a 
quickly soluble fertilizer is desirable. 
Some of the commercial Top Dressers 
have been found most ideal for this 
application. 

The summer applications should be 
made early, certainly not later than 
the 10th of May. This application 
should contain 35 to 40% Organic 
Ammonia. 

It must be borne in mind that in 
order to get size on fruit it must be 
done early, Proper fall application 
will have a great deal to do with pro- 
ducing good size fruit. If a tree is 
not in a vigorous condition when it 
produces its bloom, good size cannot 
be expected. On the other hand, if a 
light crop is secured then it is al- 
most impossible to maintain a tree in 
a satisfactory condition without get- 
ting the si_e too large. It is, therefore, 
essential to maintain trees in a vig- 
orous condition and a sufficiently vig- 
orous condition to get good crops in 
order to keep the size down and get 
a good texture fruit. A tree with a 
small amount of foliage, no matter 
how heavy its crop is, will produce 

(Continued on page 16) 
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*that's the reason 
Gulf Brands grow better crops 


Trees and plants can’t thrive and produce profits on any old kind of ferti- 
lizer! Growing crops demand balanced rations—right kinds of foods at 
the right time—and in proper amounts. @® And remember this: — The 
fact that a fertilizer contains ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash 
doesn’t necessarily mean that it’s balanced. Not by any means. Certain 
rare metals (secondary plant foods) are also essential. And all elements 
must be derived from proper sources— each correctly proportioned to 
suit your individual ‘needs. Then only is a fertilizer really balanced. @ Gulf 
Brands are scientifically formulated to furnish safe, uniform crop nutrition 
over long periods. They are correctly balanced fertilizers — made expressly 
for Florida soils. Essential elements are contained in correct proportion — 
each derived from carefully selected materials to suit specific crop 
purposes. @ That's why Gulf Brands grow better crops. Start now with 
Gulf Brands and see what a big difference real fertilizer makes. 

The Gulf Fertilizer Company, 36th St. S. of E. Broadway, Tampa, Florida. 
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MARKETING FLORIDA 
TANGERINES 
(Continued from page 13) 

Florida has.a virtual monopoly of 
a fruit that is beautiful to look at, 
that is delicious to the taste, that is 
easy to eat, and has not been in- 
troduced in some of the richest ter- 
ritory in the United States. Yet acres 
of this fruit have been destroyed in 
the last few years, more and more 
are being abandoned, and the grow- 
ers are attempting in every way pos- 
sible to find some NEW fruit that 
will develop for itself a market in- 
stead of making an effort with what 
they now have at hand. 

By the exercise of a control of 
shipments and the expenditure of a 
conservative amount of money, the 
tangerine can be made Florida’s best 
paying crop. The development of new 
markets for 25 percent of the crop 
will give us adequate return for all 
we shall be able to produce under 
present conditions, The matter rests 
entirely in the hands of the tanger- 
ine growers and shippers. No one 
else ig interested, therefore no one 
else will do anything to improve con- 
ditions. 


MAKING SIZE AND QUAL- 

ITY IN CITRUS FRUIT 
(Continued from page 14) 
poor fruit because the vigor that 
would go into the foliage, in the ab- 
sence of such foliages, will go into 

the fruit. 

SPRAYING—Next to fertilization, 
I consider proper spraying of the 
greatest importance to the grower. 
The class of spraying and the amount 
to be done varies according to locali- 
ties. In my opinion, the diseases and 
insects affecting the citrus tree come 
in the following order: Scale, Mela- 
nose, Rust Mite, Citrus Scab. That 
order might be changed for some 
sections. On some of our hammock 
soils, scale is of little importance. In 
the southern part of the state and 
along the Coast, however, scab is 
probably of greater importance than 
any of the others named unless it is 
Melanose. 

For a number of years, the only 
method known of successfully con- 
trolling scale was the oil emulsion 
spray. Scale can be very successfully 
controlled with an oil spray but un- 
less there is an extremely heavy in- 
festation I do not believe oil spray 
is justified, especially if the grower 
is using the best methods of control- 
ling Rust Mite. A great many grow- 
ers control their rust mite by dusting 
with Sulphur and control their scale 
by spraying with oil. In my opinion, 
this is not the best method, will not 
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produce the best quality fruit and 
will not maintain the tree in the 
best condition. An oil spray at its 
best is somewhat detrimental, We 
now have on the market several 
brands of prepared Sulphur sprays 
in the dry form. These have the ad- 
vantage over the old style Lime Sul- 
phur Solution of lasting longer, bet- 
ter sticking qualities and greater kili- 
ing power. If these materials are 
wisely selected and wisely used, scale 
infestation will be reduced to such 
an extent that an oil spray for that 
purpose will be unnecessary. 

Ordinarily about five sulphur spray- 
ings are necessary during the year in 
order to produce bright fruit and 
keep the grove commercially free of 
scale. I do not believe the same qual- 
ity of fruit can be produced from 
dusting that can be ‘produced by 
spraying. It has been my experience 
that dust tends to produce coarse 
texture, whereas sulphur spray seems 
to improve the texture. 

Melanose is most detrimental in 
some sections. In many cases it can 
be successfully controlled by prop- 
er pruning but once it is thoroughly 
established, pruning and spraying are 
necessary. For this purpose there is 
but one spray and that is Bordeaux 
Mixture. Usually it will be found ad- 
visable to make two sprayings — a 
dormant one before the growth be- 
gins and another some time during 
April, depending on weather condi- 
tions. Regardless of what I have had 
to say about oil sprays, it is very es- 
sential that one be used after Bor- 
deaux is used. Otherwise the chances 
are that a heavy scale infestation 
will follow. The dormant Bordeaux 
Spray is sometimes made in combina- 
tion with one-half percent solution 
of oil. This has worked very suc- 
cessfully and thas to some extent 
aided in keeping down the scale infes- 
tation. But where the second Bor- 
deaux spray is used, it is customary 
to use it without the oil. It is then 
necessary to follow with an oil spray 
a few weeks later, 

A great deal of money has been 
wasted in improper spraying. Like 
fertilization, if it is worth doing it is 
worth doing properly and only the best 
materials should be used. It is poor 
economy to go to the expense of ap- 
plying a spray material and using a 
cheap material from which uncertain 
results at the best can be expected. 

CULTIVATION—After years of 
experiments on our own property and 
from the observations I have made of 
others, I am convinced that a few 
years ago we were cultivating too 
much and I know today some are not 
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The cover crops were destroyed a 
few years ago in a good many groves 
by cultivating too late in the spring 
and I think it necessary that we ar- 
range to leave off all cultivation not 
later than May 10th. I think there is 
a medium between the two extremes 
and we are using the following meth- 
od of cultivation: 

We plough all of the groves once 
each year, beginning in October and 
getting it through not later than 
November 20th. We then apply the 
fall application of fertilizer and har- 
row it in with Acme harrow. It then 
depends on the bloom and weather 
conditions as to the amount of culti- 
vation we do in the spring. If it is 
inclined to be dry, I find that to har- 
row often helps to set and size the 
fruit. It is desirable to get size on 
your early varieties, and if you fail 
to do this before July 1st, you will 
have trouble sizing it up later. We do 
considerable more cultivation on 
early oranges, early grapefruit and 
tangerines than we do on Seedless 
grapefruit and Valencia oranges, as 
these are the two varieties we try to 
carry through on as small sizes as 
possible to the end of the shipping 
season. 

In conclusion, will state that we 
keep the matter of cost in mind at all 
times and believe that we are pro- 
ducing fruit just about as economical- 
ly as can be done to produce the best 
quality possible. U 
INSECT CONTROL MEN 

IN FLORIDA LISTEN TO 
FORMER TEACHER 

Gainesville, Fla.—‘We’re back in 
school again” is the feeling Dr. Wil- 
mon Newell and four associates must 
have had as they listened to a recent 
talk here by Dr. Herbert Osborn, 
their former college teacher and one 
of the country’s foremost insect con- 
trol workers. Dr. Osborn retired from 
Ohio State University last summer 
and is 76, 

Many times has Dr. Newell called 
on his training in his duties of di- 
recting the State Plant Board to keep 
insects out of the state, of directing 
the Florida Experiment Station to 
control insect pests and in spreading 
this information through the College 
of Agriculture and Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

Other of Dr, Osborn’s students now 
in Florida are Dr. E. W. Berger, State 
Plant Board, Dr. A. N. Tissot, Florida 
Experiment Station, J. T. Creighton, 
College of Agriculture, and Dr; P. H. 
Rolfs, former Experiment Station di- 
recter who recently organized agri- 
cultural college work in Brazil. 
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J. D. and R. M. Howard, partners in the Howard Fertilizer Co. of Orlando 


From month to month we have published letters 
from growers in all sections of Florida telling of the 
success—the results they have obtained with Agrico, 
the fertilizer with the extra plant foods. We appre- 
ciate the frank statements these growers have made 
and we hope that their experiences have induced 
you to try Agrico, too. 


Now what could be more opportune than the fol- 
lowing letter which we have just received from a 
fertilizer dealer? For after all, who knows better 
than the dealer what a fertilizer can do. He gets the 
complaints as well as the bouquets. He soon finds 
out just how good the fertilizer really is. This 
letter from the Howard Fertilizer Co. of Orlando 
should interest every grower who wants a better 
return on the money he spends for fertilizer. 


Orlando, Fla., May Ist, 1934. 
Gentlemen: 

Following a practice of several years it has been 
our custom to give you a report of our sales of fer- 
tilizer generally and Agrico in particular. In the 
past we have shown a 100% increase in our sales of 
Agrico each year, beginning with the relative pro- 
portion of 10% Agrico to 90% all other brands. This 
year, to date, we are astounded to find that Agrico 
comprises 80% of our total sales of all brands and 
that our tonnage this year to date is 30% more 
than last year. 

We are forced to conclude that the phenomenal 
increase in our Agrico sales is due solely to the 
fact that it has produced outstanding results and 
has actually earned the approval of the growers in 
a highly competitive field. This increase could not 
be possible on an untried product especially when 
the fact is considered that Agrico is our highest 
price lineand has tocompete with many cheaper lines. 


There is an old adage that you only get what you 
pay for and this holds good in fertilizer as well as 
anything else. Our Agrico customers are for the 
most part old conservative growers who would not 
buy a fertilizer in the Agrico class if they were not 
convinced that they. were getting more for their 
money than any fertilizer they could buy. 

Perhaps it is natural for a dealer to be enthusiastic 
about the product that he sells but with us this 
feeling is amply reflected by our customers them- 
selves. From the small truck grower to the largest 
citrus grower this feeling prevails. It is a pleasure 
to sell Agrico and to be able to say that we have 
never had a dissatisfied Agrico customer. 


Very truly yours, 


Howard Fertilizer Co. 
By R. M. Howard. 


Now, if you have already decided on what ferti- 
lizer you are going to use this season, we don’t ask 
you to change your mind, we only ask you in all 
fairness to your crop,.to try Agrico and compare 
the difference in results. 

On citrus it may take a little longer to see the dif- 
ference than on truck crops, but what Agrico did 
for Mr. Howard’s customers it can do for you. 
Agrico is no new, untried fertilizer. It contains 
everything that made the Bradley and Bowker 
Brands so popular, and in addition it contains extra 
plant foods that mean bigger yields, better quality, 
and more profitable crops. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL Co., PIERCE, FLA. 


Makers of 
BRADLEY’S, BOWKER’S and AGRICO Fertilizers 


WOON: 
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Patented Machine For Method And 


Apparatus 


(George E, Cook) 


A patent has just been issued to 
Carol B. Ballard of Tampa, Florida 
for “Method and Apparatus for 
Cleaning Fruit’, which was assigned 
to Sprague-Sells Corporation of 
Hoopston, Illinois. 

The method and apparatus is es- 
pecially adapted for treating fruits 
and vegetables and is designed to 
remove all foreign matter from the 
surface of the fruit and polish the 
surface so that the fruit may be dis- 
played in clean, attractive and sale- 
able condition. 

A stream of the fruit is moved 
continuously over a path in contact 
with means for cleaning the skin sur- 
faces while the moving fruit is im- 
bedded in a comminuted material. 
Cedar saw-dust forms the base of 
the comminuted material to which 
is added a small portion of melted 
paraffin. After this a preservative, as 
benzoate of soda is added. The re- 
sulting compound has good wearing 
quality, is absorptive to take up any 
moisture adhering to the fruit and 
the preservative element serves to 
prevent deterioration. The commin- 
uting material cushions the individ- 
ual fruit and holds them separated 
so that the agitation and tumbling 
during the cleaning operation will 
not damage the skin surfaces of the 
fruit and to also act with the brush 
elements as a cleaning medium 
through the abrasive action offered. 

The Structure of the apparatus 
comprises an elongated cylinder 
mounted for rotation. The interior of 
the cylinder is divided into sections, 
the first being a cleaning station, the 
second for separating the compound 
from the cleaned fruit and the third 
for polishing the surface of the fruit. 
A spiral member is housed in the 
cylinder and extends the full length 
thereof and moves the fruit through 
the cylinder. The cylinder is lined 
with brushes which clean the fruit, 
said brushes having bristles of differ- 
ent length to form pockets for re- 
ceiving the fruit. The comminuted 
compound is applied to the fruit as 
it enters the cylinder and adheres to 
the surfaces of the individual fruit. 
This compound is gradually reduced 
to dust which may escape through 
Siats provided in the cylinder and 
may be used over again if desired. 

‘the soft polishing brushes remove 
some of the adhering dust. By lining 


For Cleaning Fruit 


the fore end of the cylinder with 
what is known as tampico brushes 
the dust is most effectively removed 
before the fruit reaches the horsehair 
polishing brushes which give the 
fruit its final beautiful polish, 

The improved apparatus for clean- 
ing and polishing fruit is intended 
to be used where citrus fruits are 
gathered from orchards in _ field 
crates or boxes for conveyance to 
packing houses. 

A copy of this patent included 
five sheets of drawing and eight 
pages of text. Full details of the 
method and apparatus for: cleaning 
fruit are given in the printed copies 
of the patent which are available. 


METHOD OF RETARDING THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF DECAY 
DUE TO MOLD GROWTH ON 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
AFTER HARVESTING 


By George E. Cook 


An important patent was recently 
granted by the Patent Office cover- 
ing a method and means for retard- 
ing decay or mold growth on fruits 
and vegetables, This idea is of course 
not broadly new as fcr a number of 
years inventors have been working 
on such formulas and in fact many 
patents have been issued which 
claimed to prevent or retard decay, 
but a good many ‘of them do not 
come up to expectations and are un- 
satisfactory. 

The recent patent was issued to 
Hugh F. Rippey of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and was assigned by him to the 
Lauks Laboratories located in Seat- 
tle. The patent states that such 
fruits as apples, pears, quinces, 
plums, oranges, grapefruit, and lem- 
ons can be successfully treated, as 
well as vegetables such as potatoes, 
tomatoes, etc. 

A brief description sets out that 
practically all fruits are subject to 
decay after harvesting, and especial- 
ly in the packing, shipping, and+com- 
mercial handling cf these products 
the skin or surface is often damaged, 
which adds to the decay or mold 
growth on the fruit or vegetable. It 
has been discovered that if the fruit 
or vegetables are washed in a water 
solution of tri-sodium phosphate or 
a water solution of sodium carbonate, 
or a water solution of a mixture of 
the two named salts, such fruits will 
keep for a long period of time with- 
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out developing decay resulting from 
action of mold. The fruits should be 
rinsed in clear water after being sub- 
jected to the treatment, but this is 
not absolutely necessary, as it has 
been found that any deposit left up- 
on the fruit or vegetable is harmless. 

The patent contains six claims, No. 
1 being as follows: “The method of 
retarding development of decay due 
to mold growth on fruit and vege- 
tables after harvesting, comprising 
treating fruit or vegetables substan- 
tially free from poisonous spray- 
residue with an aqueous solution of 
tri-sodium phosphate. 


PLANT FOOD LEACHED 
FROM SOIL BY RAINS 
NEEDS REPLACING NOW 


Gainesville, Fla.—Rainfall in ex- 
cess of normal, recorded in most parts 
of Florida during the past few weeks, 
will have significant reactions on 
citrus fruit production and related 
farming activities, state farm service 
agencies operating from the College 
of Agriculture here are pointing out 
to growers. 

Leaching of plant food from the 
soil occurs whenever heavy rains 
come, the Agricultural Experiment 
Station has found. Since the precipi- 
tation having this result has taken 
place this year earlier in the season 
than usual, replacement of the lost 
fertility will be required, the Station 
workers say, before crops that are 
gross feeders can be expected to 
thrive. 

Observation by members of the 
Agricultural Extension Service field 
staff confirm the conclusion that the 
rains of the past two or three months 
have left the soil deficient in nutrient 
elements, quite generally. Applica- 
tions of fertilizing materials consid- 
erably earlier than is customary 
therefore is urged upon growers, as 
a means of avoiding damage to grow- 
ing products from short rations of 
plant food. 

Citrus fruit groves in particular 
are needing supplies of nitrogen, in 
greater quantities than ordinarily 
would be the case at this time, ac- 
cording to E. F. DeBusk, extension 
citriculturist. Bloom has been abnor- 
mally heavy in most of them, he 
states, and this fact, coupled with the 
leaching due to the rains, places the 
trees in immediate need of liberal ap- , 
plications that they may carry and 
support the large crop of grapefruit 
and oranges now setting, 


To be sound, permanent and effi- 
cient, farming must be profitable.— 
L. R. Simons. 
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May 15 marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of Chase and 
Co., one of Florida’s largest and most 
widely known commercial organiza- 
tions dealing in the production and 
shipping of citrus fruits and vege- 
tables, and other allied lines, says the 
Sanford Herald. 

Public recgnition of this long rec- 
ord of service in Florida came at a 
meeting of the Sanford Rotary Club 
in the Valdez Hotel at noon, where 
old friends of the Chase brothers— 
Ss. O. Sr., and Joshua C.—gathered 
with Rotarians to do them honor. 

With Frank Kay Anderson of Alta- 
monte Springs acting as toastmaster, 
such pioneer residents of this section 
as Harry M. Papworth and Frank P. 
Forster of Sanford and Capt. B. M. 
Robinson and Chester W. Goodrich 
of Orlando were among the several 
speakers who paid tribute to the hon- 
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ored guests, that paper continues. 

Another speaker was J. D. Ingra- 
ham, of Jacksonville, Sanford-born 
son of the late J. E. Ingraham who 
was the first president of the old 
South Florida Railroad. 


Highlight of all of the talks was 
said by many Rotarians to have 
come when Joshua C. Chase paid 
compliment to the men who have been 
associated with his firm, some of 
them since shortly after its organiza- 
tion in 1884. 


“Any success we might have had,” 
Mr. Chase stated, “is due to the fact 
that we’ve had a group of fine and 
splendid men with us for many years. 
Good, loyal men who have worked 
long and hard, and I want to tell 
them so.” 


Among numerous letters and tele- 
grams read by Mr. Anderson before 
he introduced the speakers were those 
from L. B. Skinner of Dunedin, vet- 
eran citrus grower who has been a 
Chase and Co. customer for fully 35 
years; W. R. Harney of Jacksonville, 
a former member of the firm; and 
Dr. R. E. Stevens of St. Petersburg. 

These all expressed regret over 
being unable to attend the lurcheon 
in honor of the Chases and extended 
best wishes for more years of ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Papworth, introduced as the 
“Beau Brummell of the cycle paths 
of yester year”, declared at the out- 
set that “‘the Chases are the same to- 
day as they were 50 years ago when 
I first met them. I can remember that 
way back there when we went to 
them with a petition asking for funds 
for the fire department or some other 
worthy cause the Chases always head- 
ed the list, and I noticed only a few 
days ago that they were on top of 
the list of names on another subscrip- 
tion ‘list. That’s the way they’ve al- 
ways been, on top of any list looking 
toward the betterment of the com- 
munity, 

Concluding, Mr. Papworth said “I 
am sure that I re-echo the sentiments 
of every person in the city when I 
say that we hope the good Lord will 
give them many more years to live, 
and that Sanford people will always 
remember what the Chases have done 
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Sanford Honors Chase & Company’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


for Sanford.” 

Later in the program, Mr. Pap- 
worth offered a toast to Mrs. S. O. 
Chase, Sr., “the mother of three fine 
sons who will capably carry on the 
business which was established by 
their father 50 years ago.” 

Mr. Forster’s remarks were as fol- 
lows: 

“We are gathered here today to 
pay tribute to two of our fellow cit- 
izens whom we call pioneers who 
have blazed the trail for higher ideals 
of citizenship and business integrity 
in our state. 

“IT deem it a great privilege and 
pleasure to join with you in this hap- 
py hour of felicitation in honoring 
these two gentlemen. 

“The name of Chase stands in this 
city, county and state for higher 
ideals of citizenship. And for business 
integrity in our state. 

“I have known these gentlemen 
for over half a century. Today they 
are directors in two strong financial 
institutions in our state. 

“I regard these gentlemen as two 
of the best posted men in the citrus 
industry in Florida, 

“Chase Brothers formed a _ co- 
partnership and were incorporated 
under the laws of Florida, introduc- 
ing new lines in our city in shipping 
citrus fruits, vegetables and com- 
modities, 

“These gentlemen own large groves 
and other valuable property in this 
state. I have known Mr. S. O. Chase, 
Sr., for over 50 years. Before he en- 
tered business with his brother here 

(Continued on page 23) 
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For Sale—One used “Marsh” 
Stencil Cutting Machine; cuts 
half-inch letters. Also have ink 
pot, brush amd liberal supply of 
blank stencils. Machine guar- 
anteed in best of condition and 
to operate in every way com- 
parable with a new machine. 

Price, complete with acces- 
_ as listed, f.o.b. Tampa, 


THE DURO CO. 
1219 Florida Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
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THE FORIDA CITRUS 
CONTROL COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 5) 
law of supply and demand is largely 
going to determine what the grow- 
er is going to get for his fruit. 

That being the case, it is the job 
of the Control Committee to see that 
the supply of fruit going into the var- 
ious markets does not at any time 
exceed the reasonable demand for 
such fruit. 

This simple formula is easy to 
state, and easy to understand. Each 
grower in Florida can, and does, see 
the wisdom of regulating shipments 
so that markets will not be glutted. 

Were we dealing with only one 
grower, or one shipper, there would 
be no need of a Control Committee, 
or any help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

No one grower or shipper, were 
the matter wholly in his hands, would 
for a single moment think of sending 
ten cars of fruit at a given time 
to a market that could use but five 
cars. 

Yet, without control and regula- 
tion, that is just what has occured 
time after time and the grower has 
invariably held the bag. 

Keep in mind that it’s not the 
shipper, nor the railroad, nor the 
commission man, who is penalized for 
such a mishap—they don’t even share 
the misfortune—it’s the grower and 
no one else. 

The problem from the standpoint 
of the grower, being such a simple 
one, why is there any difficulty in 
maintaining a correct balance be- 
tween demand and supply? 

Simply because there is no way 
humanly possible to get 16,000 grove 
owners scattered, more or less, all 
over God’s footstool, to get together 
of their own accord, and act as one 
sane, sensible, business like indivi- 
dual. 

This large army owns and grows 
fruit as individuals. Generally speak- 
ing the grower does not pack it, or 
sell it, or ship it. That is the job of 
the 275 shippers, and the 300, or 
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more, packing houses, and the trans- 
portation lines. 

The shipper, the packing house, 
the railroad, and the steamship, nat- 
urally are interested in VOLUME. 
The more fruit they can handle the 
greater their return, 

Of course, when the shipper buys 
the grower’s crop outright on specu- 
lation, his interest in mere volume is, 
to an extent, modified, but only to a 
degree and for the moment. 

All this, is not intended as any 
reflection on shippers or packing 
house, or carriers. They are simply 
part and parcel of the present in- 
adequate system that has grown and 
expanded through the years. 

It is the system that is at fault, 
more than the men. 

Among the shippers, it can fairly 
be said that the rank and file are 
fine, honest outstanding men of ab- 
ility, but victims, more or less, of a 
system wholly wrong, both in theory 
and practice. 

In order to make it possible for the 
16,000 growers to conduct their busi- 
ness, as it would and could be con- 
ducted by one ownership and one 
management, the Control Committee, 
vested with authority from Washing- 
ton is undertaking the tremendous 
task of bringing order of choas—of 
saying, in effect, when and where the 
grower’s fruit can be taken to mar- 
ket—in short, putting the industry 
on a basis where the grower—the 
man who raises and owns the fruit— 
can see something beside red ink. 

The Control Committee has been in 
existence only since December 14th. 

Then came the injunction proceed- 
ings brought in Federal Court on 
January 8th, and the Committee was 
out of business for some three or 
four weeks until the order was tem- 
porarily set aside. On March 21st 
the case was heard in the Federal 
Court of Appeals, and as you know, 
the lower court was reversed. 

As an indication of the benefits 
to the grower where control is ex- 
ercised, it is interesting to note that 
the first three weeks under control 
raised the price of fruit advanced 
60c or 75c a box. 

During that three weeks period the 
average price received in the ten 
leading auction markets was $2.62 
per box. 

During the period the Committee 
was enjoined the average price in 
these same markets was $2.32. 

After proration was re-established 
the average price received over a 
period of 4 weeks was $2.81. 

These gains were made in spite of 
the fact the buying power is still at 
low ebb. 
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The Control Committe has been 
criticised by certain interests from 
the start for not having brought com- 
plete order out of the chaotic con- 
dition in which they found the indus- 
try on December 14th — in other 
words, fault has been expressed that 
in the brief period of the Commit- 
tee’s active existence, all of the 
wrongs and abuses developed and ac- 
cumulated the past 20 years have 
not been wholly wiped out, 

I shall not attempt to answer such 
unfair criticism, for I know it is not 
necessary. 

Incidentally, some fears and doubts 
have been expressed by the industry 
as to what the Federal Government 
will do about violations. I think it 
is safe to say that the Government 
will do plenty. These cases have been 
reported by the Control Committee, 
and several Federal men are now on 
the ground checking up the facts. 

We have the assurance that ac- 
tion will not be long delayed. 

It is most unfortunate that there 
are a few who must find out for 
themselves, whether or not the Feder- 
al law has teeth and just how sharp 
they are. 

I think it is enough to say now 
that if shippers are to stay in busi- 
ness in Florida they will have to con- 
form to the Agreement adopted by 
the industry, and I believe when a few 
of the violators are made examples of, 
that violations will be few and far 
between. 

The present shipping season will 
soon be over. A few short months 
and another shipping season will be 
at hand. 

During this interim the Control 
Committee will not be idle. 

Much is to be done before fall ship- 
ments begin. 


A bumper crop in Florida is a de- 
finite prospect. Texas will be back 
in the market with some 12,000 cars 
of grapefruit. California and Puerto 
Rico will have, at least, normal crops, 


(Continued on page 22) 


FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Name, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 

Also list wealthy residents of 
Florida. 


W. L. Lamar 


P. O. Box 333 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Fruit ‘Profits depend 
Largely Upon Your 
Summer Fertilizing! 99 


HARVEST-time invariably re- 
veals the wisdom of your Sum- 
mer fertilizing. It is the feeding 
that holds, develops and ma- 
tures the crop now setting and 
is especially important to the 
production of quality fruit. 


That’s why it is so important 

at this season to use a scientifi- 

cally balanced formula contain- ; 

“ Nok oh cal 1 tatives are ready to consult with 
ing all of the essentia ; plant a you about your fertilizer re- 
food elements. Armour’s BIG a 7 quirements for this season. 
CROP Fertilizers are such ferti- ese 

lizers. Many of Florida’s most 


successful growers have proved eS: ei past 
their quality making value. ae ARMOUR'S 


These growers know that sav- 
ing a few dollars by using 
straight material means a great- R | G C RO p 
er loss in the price they get for 

their fruit. And they know, too, Q RS 

that it is a good iivemaaita to F EI TI LI ZE 

use Armour’s BIG CROP Fer- Write for a copy of our new “Citrus Booklet” 
tilizers. Use them in your grove ' 


this summer and be on the top ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
of the market this fall. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Our experienced field represen- 
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THE FLORIDA CITRUS 
CONTROL COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 20) 
or better. 

As never before, a full measure of 
regulation and control will be ab- 
solutely necessary if the grower is 
to prosper even in moderate degree. 

Without question, volume control, 
as well proration, must be brought 
into practice another season. 

This means not only Florida, but 
California, Texas, Arizona and Puer- 
to Rico as well. ; 

That brings us up to National as 
well as State Control. 

Two Naticnal Committees have al- 
ready been set up, one for oranges 
and one for grapefruit. 

The Orange Committee consists of 
11 members, the Grapefruit Commit- 
tee 10. 

Florida’s representation is 4 mem- 
bers on each committee. As a matter 
of convenience and economy the four 
Florida members serve in both com- 
mittees. 

Incidentally Senator Taylor, the 
distinguished President of your Soc- 
iety, is a member of these commit- 
tees. 

I have the honor of being Chair- 
man of the National Committee on 
Grapefruit, while Mr. Teague of Cali- 
fornia serves as Chairman of the 
National Committees on oranges. 

A meeting of these committees has 
been called for June 18th, in Wash- 
ington. 

Florida urged this early meeting 
in order that our work for next sea- 
son may be gotten well under way 
before our next shipping season. 

Florida has a prominent place in 
the National set-up, and is ready to 
accept its full share of the responsi- 
bilities of the great problems of Nat- 
ional prorate to be worked out. 

As to volume prorate, the indus- 
try at large may as well realize now 
as later, that we are faced with the 
necessity of limiting the amount of 
fruit going to market next season 
to quantities that can be absorbed 
by the consumer. 

Some education along that line will 
no doubt be necessary. 

It will not be difficult for the grow- 
er to understand that it is far more 
profitable to receive, for example, a 
dollar a box on the tree for 75% of 
his crop, than it would be to receive 
thirty or forty cents, or less, a box, 
for all of his crop. 

That, after all—using these figures 
simply as an example—is all there 
is to the question of volume prorate, 
so far as the grower is concerned. 

Those in the industry whose pro- 
fit depends largely on volume, will 
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net be so quick to cheerfully submit 
to volume prorate as the intelligent 
grower, but it is bound to come in 
those years where supply greatly ex- 
ceeds demand. 

Many believe that advertising on a 
large scale will increase the demand 
for citrus fruit even beyond the abili- 
ty of the grower to supply. To what 
extent that is true remains to be 
seen. 

When, and as, this does prove true, 
it will be a very simple matter to 
raise any existing volume prorate and 
give to the markets all the fruit 
they will consume. In the meantime 
the market must be protected. 

We do know that advertising can, 
and will, to a very large extent take 
care of overproduction. To just 
what extent no one knows until we 
try it out. 

Quite possibly it is not too much to 
say that advertising next season may 
increase demand 25 percent. Per- 
sonally, I believe that it will do at 
least that. 

The matter of advertising is to be 
ably discussed on another part of your 
program, so I shall say only this: 

Your Control Committee, heart and 
soul, believes in advertising. 

Steps are already well under way 
to secure an amendment to the pres- 
ent Shippers License that will give us 
authority to make a modest assess- 
ment against every box of fruit hand- 
led by shippers, for the purpose of 
advertising. 

Similar amendments are to be ask- 
ed for by the other state and we be- 
lieve that next season, Florida fruit 
for the first time in the history of 
the industry, will be Nationally ad- 
vertised.. 

Other fruits and fruit products, in 
competition with citrus, are now be- 
ing liberally advertised. If citrus is 
to hold its leadership in the fruit 
field it simply must follow suit, 

All these problems, and others, are 
ahead of the Control Committee. Its 
machinery has been set up, put in 
mtoion, and it has been amply proven 
that it works. 

This has been accomplished in a 
very short space of time, and in the 
face of bitter opposition by a small, 
but tenaciously active minority. 

Another season the results should 
be fairly satisfactory to the grower, 
and it is the grower, first, last, and 
all the time, that, in the new order 
of things, must be considered, 

There is one place, however, where 
the grower must stand strictly on his 
own feet if he is looking for the best 
results, 

Here is the one place the Control 
Committee can not help him. Neither 
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can the powers in Washington or any 
new State legislation that may be de- 
vised help him. 

This is the mater of quality fruit. 

In the new order of things, qual- 
ity fruit is going to count as never 
before. 

The day is past—in fact it never 
existed—when a satisfactory market 
could be created for poor, low grade 
fruit. 

Quality fruit is strictly up to the 
grower. Produce it, and you have a 
right to expect a fair return, but 
don’t ask, or expect, the Control Com- 
mittee, to help you with your num- 
ber threes or culls. It is out of our 
power to do so. 

I am a grower member of the Con- 
trol Committee. I am in no way con- 
nected or affiliated with any shipping 
interest or marketing concern, My 
sole interest is in the grower, yet 
I know in solving the problems be- 
fore us, no legitimate shipper is, 
in the long run going to be hurt. 

Right now, a good many shippers 
do not relish the fact that, they are 
now brought to the point where their 
business must be revamped and read- 
justed to meet the new conditions. 
But in the end, every legitimate and 
needed Shipper will find his place 
in the new picture, and for that I am 
not sorry. 

There are some mighty fine, cap- 
able and honest men among our ship- 
pers — men who will welcome the 
new order of things now so definite- 
ly in sight. 

Not all of the shippers, by any 
means, have approved the way the 
game was being played with the 
grower, and these men are glad there 
is to be a new deal where the cards 
will not be stacked against the grow- 
er. 

The others will simply have to 
play the game in the new way wheth- 
er they like it or not, and the grow- 
er need shed no tears in their be- 
half. None have been shed for the 
grower. 

I hope it is not out of order to 
pay brief and modest tribute to the 


PATENTS 


Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. I will give you 
prompt report on its probable pat- 
entability based on a search of the 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 
VINES, ETC. 


can now also be protected by Patents. 
International Building 
GEORGE E. COOK 
Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Attorney 
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members of the Control Committee, 
of which I have the honor of being 
Chairman. 

The several members of the Con- 
trol Committee do not always think 
alike, or talk alike, or act alike— 
and perhaps it is well that this is so. 

They, however are doing the job 
honestly as they see it, and fearless- 
ly. 

They are giving of their time and 
talent freely, and as you know, with- 
out compensation. 

In the success of the plan now be- 
ing worked out for the growers’ in- 
terest they can share in the benefits 
to come. That is their only hope of 
reward for the hard work they are 
now doing. 

And I want to say that the triple 
A in Washington is doing its part. 

This is their baby and they are 
looking after it you may be very 
sure, 

Anc you may be very sure that 
‘Washington’s interest is a grower in- 
terest, first, last, and all the time. 

No politics are being played, and 
if the present Committee, or any 
Commitiee following doesn’t meas- 
ure up to its job, it will not long be 
continued in power. 


ADDRESS TO THE FLORIDA 
STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY ORLANDO, FLORIDA 

(Continued from page 7) 


am putting it squarely up to the cit- 
rus industry to set your own house in 
order, and unless you do so I shall 
feel it eneumbent upon myself to 
lend my best efforts, whether polit- 
ically wise or not. I shall do this with 
a conscientious regard ior my obli- 
gations as Governor of this State to 
do the best I can in a cooperative 
manner, and in a spirit of friendship 
and good will toward solving this 
problem. We have solved similar 
problems, but each time it requires 
the entering wedge of government. I 
do not believe government has any 
place in private business, but this in- 
dustry, like other industries, will 
force that situation about unless, as 
I have just said, the industry itself 
manfully, courageously, conscienious- 
ly realizes its difficulties and sets 
about to solve the problems. 

I:trust you will not misunderstand 
my attitude. I have no desire to un- 
dertake any more than I already 
have in the way of responsibilities 
and obligations; being Governor is 
no easy task; but because of the sig- 
nificance and importance of one of 
our greatest industries, it just can- 
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not be lightly passed by. 
Thank you for your courtesy ex- 
tended to me here today. 


SANFORD HONORS 
CHASE & COMPANY’S 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
(Continued from page 19) 
he held several responsible positions 
of trust, and he stands today in the 
unique position as the only living 
survivor of the expedition which 
crossed the Everglades in the ‘90’s.” 

Both Mr. Ingraham and Mr. Good- 
rich briefly expressed pleasure at be- 
ing present for the occasion, and both 
extended felicitations to the Chase’s. 

Captain Robinson’s opening re- 
marks were of the fact that Mr. Har- 
ney was a relative, and that for that 
reason as well as many others, “These 
boys are very dear and near to me.” 

“T have known them ever since 
they came here,’ he said, “since the 
time when Sanford consisted of only 
one or two buildings, and it is an 
honor for me to say the Chases and 
their wives and families are as dear 
to me as they are to the people of the 
county, the state, and even the na- 
tion, for they are known in the citrus 
industry nationally.” 

S. O. Chase, Sr., was the first of 
the two honored guests to be heard 
as a speaker. His remarks were brief, 
and they were mainly in reference to 
numerous photographs of scenes and 
newspapers of the early days in San- 
ford which he had brought with him. 

He told of coming to Florida from 
Germantown, Pa., where he and his 
brother were born, for the purpose of 
learning the citrus business, and how 
he turned down a job offered by Mr. 
Ingraham as night clerk in the old 
Sanford House. 

Mr. Chase shortly after his arrival 
in Sanford on Dec. 6, 1878 secured 
his first employment, working for his 
board and room on General Sanford’s 
orange plantation known as Belair. 

In 1880, Mr. Chase said, he came 
to Sanford to become book-keeper for 
Mr. Ingraham, who was General San- 
ford’s agent. He recalled that his 
wages at the time were $30 per 
month, and that it cost him $28 per 
month to live. 

In the spring of 1883, Mr. Chase 
said he was promoted by Mr. Ingra- 
ham, then president of the South 
Florida railroad, to a position as 
treasurer of the road’s land depart- 
ment, 

Mr. Chase remained in this post 
until 1888, but in the meantime he 
had induced his brother td come to 
Florida and become a partner in the 
firm of Chase and Co., dealers in in- 
surance and fertilizers, the firm which 
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was organized and began business on 
May 15, 1884 in the two story frame 
building which formerly stood where 
the present Western Union office is 
now located. 

In 1888, Mr. Chase said that he 
and his brother decided to extend 
their operations as orange packers, 
and he resigned from the railroad at 
that time to devote his entire time to 
the development of the business 
which combined insurance and the 
shipping of fruits and vegetables. 


In 1897, two years after the freeze, 
Mr. Chase recalled that W. R. Har- 
ney, as his firm’s representative, es- 
tablished at Miami the first of the 
system of Chase and Co. packing 
houses. The original structure was 
built by the East Coast railroad and 
was leased by his firm, he recalled. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chase told a 
humorous story of a trip he and a 
friend made when they walked to 
Tampa from Sanford in the early 
days. 

Joshua Chase’s first words were of 
his appreciation “For the expressions 
of friendship and goodwill which are 
being tendered to us.” 

Replying to Mr. Anderson’s earlier 
remark that ‘‘We are hopeful here to- 
day to establish the actual date upon 
which the first protest against high 


freight rates was raised by Chase 
and Co.,” Mr. Chase said that “As I 
recall, the first time that I raised 
that protest was when Henry Plant 
deprived me of a railroad pass which 
I had used all over the South for 
years.” 


Mr. Chase told of his arrival in the 
city after having served as the New 
York agent for a woolens mill, and 
of his inexperience in the business of 
insurance, fertilizer and the like. 

He recalled that in the old days, 
“We had no conveniences nor facili- 
ties, especially no good roads. I re- 
call that the first good roads meeting 
in this section was held in our office 
in 1887, and that the first good road 
built in the county was along San- 
ford avenue.” 

It was during the latter part of his 
talk that Mr. Chase made reference 
to the employees of his firm and the 

(Continued on page 26) 


PENETROL 
NICOTROL 


At Your Dealer 
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IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 9) 


was just as accurate as it may have 
been unpalatable to some . . . Flor- 
ida today is capable of being self-suffi- 
cient in almost every line . .. but 
there are many who prefer to rush 
off to Wichita or Weehawken for 
this, that or the other, rather than 
to see some Floridian make the profit 
that is normally due to be made... 
You can’t build a state that way.. 

And Dave’s body-guard that red-head- 
ed son of destiny Rex Saffer, form- 
erly of Orlando... once factotum of 
the Associated Press, now represent- 
ing the United Press at Miami, . 

General A. H. Blanding of Bartow 
and B. (Barney) Kilgore of Clear- 
water traveling together . . . which 
may be bad enough but they pick us 
up, which makes quite a trio... 
but shortly it becomes a quartette 
with the addition of Charles R. Pilk- 
ington of Orlando, and it may be well 
to drop the subject right there... 
The S. O. Chase family of Sanford 
arriving in one of those new cars 
which looks like it is going forward 
when it backs up, and looks like it 
is backing up when it is going for- 
ward . . . very confusng to those on 
the outside . . . Our personal nomina- 
tion for the most patient man at the 


MORE THAN 100 GROWERS IN 
ONE FLORIDA COUNTY ALONE 


uss AMMO -PHOS 


HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS 
ON CITRUS GROVES 


WHY WAIT LONGER... 
to join this growing army of 
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gathering, J. L. Baskin of Orlando 
. He waited through the whole 
show for someone to mention potash 
- and no one did... , Irwin A. Yar- 
nell of Lake Wales, telling of the 
work of the Control Committee . . 
with dignity and compelling candor 
. C. Blayney Reeves of Winter 
Haven a little bothered by having to 
keep track of things without a score 
card ... J, Curtis Robinson of Or- 
lando, as usual taking the palm for 
modesty and self-effacement . . . The 
Younger Nehrling of Gotha listening 
to it all, and absorbing it all... We 
thought we knew all about patricides, 
fratricides, etc; but what, pray what, 
is a glucocide? ... And Dr. . W. Gad- 
dum of Gainesville told us; and how 
- but even more interesting was 
his cataloging of the various miner- 
als present in oranges, lead and nick- 
el and then a lot of the high priced 
rarer minerals . of course, in 
minute quantities; but it was queer 
to find these things had been hiding 
in oranges all this time without our 
knowledge . . . A nice visit on the 
sidelines with A. P. Spencer of 
Gainesville, active head of Extension 
work there ... one of the few suc- 
cessful examples of a reformed Can- 
adian, but the reformation took place 
so long ago that one cannot find a 


This is especially true of Citrus fruits . . 
will not color, fully and evenly, by other processes. 


No wonder, then, that leading Fruit Exchanges and 
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Canuck characteristic remaining .. . 
Fewer marketing agency men at this 
gathering than at any we can remem- 
ber. , . G. E. Peterkin, formerly of 
Lakeland but now of St. Petersburg, 
back from a five-year stay in Cali- 
fornia where he handled two big 
landscaping undertakings . .. re- 
freshing to get his slant on climate, 
peopie and other things in contrast 
between California and Florida... 
Two fighting Berserks of Northmen 
down from Ocala in the persons of 
Horace L. Smith and (H(otel). M 
(arion). Baskin with demand that the 
next meeting of the Society be held 
at that place... but Vero Beach was 
out after the meeting too . . . and 
sent its shock troops in Waldo E. 
Sexton, ex Purdue University foot- 
ball squad, and J. H. Buckingham, ex 
De Pauw University football squad 
. these two ex-Hoosiers had both 
the weight and the teamwork; and 
Vero Beach turned Ocala back . 
So next year’s meeting will be at 
Vero Beach; but Horace Smith says 
the following meeting will be in 
Ocala, and is likely to be right... 
After all the society was formed in 
Ocala, now forty-seven years ago, 
and later meetings there generally 
have been quite successful in point 
of attendance . . . Well, see you in 


“The Trade will only pay full price 
for fruit that is fully and evenly 


” 
colored —says prominent Fruit Exchange Executive 


. fruits which 


AMMO-PHOS effective- 
ly combines the fertilizing 
value of both nitrogen and 


satisfied users? 


AMMO-PHOS* 


is available either as a material 
supplying 11 per cent nitrogen (13 
per cent ammonia) and 48 per cent 
phosphoricacid; or as Ammo-Phos 
High-Analysis Complete Fertiliz- 
ers supplying all necessary fertil- 
izing elements in the exact pro- 
portionsrequired bythe citruscrop. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

For full details, including 

name of nearest dealer, write 


AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY 


Manufacturers oj: Aero Cyanamid and Ammo-Phos 
1021 Edgewater Drive Ovlando, Florida 


AMMO.PHOS High-Analysis Fertilizers 
Contain More Than 30% Plant Food 


Associations, working with U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, have sought... and found in the use of Ethylene 
Gas ... a method that does color mature fruits fully 
and evenly. Result! Ethylene colored fruit brings top 
prices ... gets to market when the price is right, too... 
because fruit can be completely and evenly colored, 
when wanted. Colored in a short time, too... on the 
average 3 of the time it takes by other methods. Cost? 
Only a few cents a full carload of fruit. 


Learn about Ethylene fruit coloring. Write for the 
FREE Booklet we offer . . . talk, too, with your Ex- 
change Officials. 


Grow tomatoes for local trade? 


Ifso, pick them green-ripe and color them with Ethylene. 
You get them to market 2 to 4 weeks earlier than wait- 
ing for field ripening. Defeat field mice, wire 
worms, sun scald, cracking, wind and hail damage. 


rE eS r E Send for your copy today — 


This 20-page Booklet, issued by the largest suppliers 

of Ethylene to the Citrus Industry, tells the story of 

Ethylene Gas for coloring mature fruit and vegetables 
.. explains howitis used... by Fruit Exchanges and 

others. Write Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 

Corporation, Desk C, 30 East 42nd St., New York. 

Unit of and Carbon 
[J-*on Carbide Oia Corporation 
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vide dough into two parts, and add 
chocolate to one part. Chill. Roll 
each half into sheets % inch 
thick. Place chocolate sheet on top 
and roll like jelly roll. Chill over- 
night. Slice thin and bake in hot 


a little of the whip. Cover with 
other half of crust and overlay 
with the whip. On top place guava 
half filled with the whip topped 
with a spoonful of whipped cream, 
or fold the cream in with the whip 


Vero Beach next year; and if they 
succeed in putting over one-half the 
plans and projects they have in mind 
down there, it promises to be one of 
the most enjoyable meetings in the 
history of the Florida State Horticul- 


tural Society . . 


Guava Short Cake 

Cut guavas in halves and re- 
move seeded pulp. Remove seeds 
with dilver or seive. To 2 cups 
sugar add 1 cup water. Bring to 
a boil and cook in it for 5 minutes, 
slowly, the guava halves, Remove 
and drain guavas. 

To the syrup, add 2 cups guava 
pulp, and cook three minutes long- 
er. Remove from fire and add 
gradually to the whites of 2 eggs 
whipped. Mix well. 

Halve thin, crusty biscuits. On 
one half place sliced guavas with 





or omit altogether if desired. 
* * * ak 
Chocolate Pin Wheels 

1% cups sifted flour 

% teaspoon baking powder 

Dash of salt 

% cup shortening 

% cup sugar 

1 egg yolk, beaten 

3 tablespoons milk 

1 square chocolate, melted 

Sift flour once, add baking 
powder, and salt, and sift togeth- 
er three times. Cream shortening, 
add sugar and beat till light. Add 
egg yolk, then flour alternately 
with milk, beating till smooth. Di- 


C0 0) 


Je tt NE et 


When You Visit TAMPA 
We Invite You to Live at 


oven 5 minutes or till done. Makes 
3% dozen pin-wheels. 
* ~ 7~ « 
Carrot Drum Stcks 
Mix 1 cup cooked mashed car- 
rots with 2 cups bread crumbs, 1 
well-beaten egg, 1 tablespoon 
mineed onion, 1 tablespoon 
chopped pimento, 2 tablespoons 
finely chopped celery, salt and 
pepper to taste. Shape into drum 
sticks, dip in fine dry crumbs and 
brown in deep, hot fat. Make 6 
drum sticks. 


In writing advertisers please 
mention The Citrus Industry. 


Hotel Hillsboro 


Largest Hotel — Largest Rooms — Largest Windows 
Fire-Proof — Steam Heat 


NEAREST TO EVERYTHING 


“TOP O’ THE TOWN” Dining Room 
Coffee Shop Cafeteria 


QUALITY FOOD AT REASONABLE PRICES 


SINGLE 
$2.00 to $4.00 
DOUBLE 
$3.00 to $5.00 


C. J. JACKSON, Manager. 
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SANFORD HONORS 
CHASE & COMPANY’S 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
‘Continued from page 23) 
part they played in its success, and 
in conclusion, Mr. Chase said that of 
the two ways of making money, one 
was by creating wealth. 

“We are creating wealth when we 
provide for the planting of fruits 
and vegetables,” he said, “and in this 
way we are adding wealth to the 
section in which we reside.” 


COLORED SEELDESS 

GRAPEFRUIT 

(Continued from page 3) 

twenty fruit on the limb and one 
fruit on a young tree budded from 
this limb, which was also showing a 
colored rind like the parent limb. No 
budded stock had been exhibited or 
sold. I now have 1,400 or more trees 
in the nursery that will caliper three 
fourths of one inch in diameter be- 
side some 15,000 budded at various 
times. Am preparing to bud about 
7,500 more immediately.” 

The originators statements were 
confirmed by statements given by— 
Frank R. Bingham, University of 
Arizona and John Ashton, Editor of 
the Valley Farmer at Mercedes, Tex. 
The following is an extract from said 
paper: 

“At Last: A Rich Red Seedless 
Grapefruit Whose Color  Blushes 
Through. At last what thousands of 
citrus growers in Texas, California, 
and Florida have been searching and 
hoping for has come to pass, and a 
lower Rio Grande Valley citrus grove 
will be given credit for the momen- 
tous discovery—a grapefruit having 
rich red filsh—a deeper red than the 
well known Foster Pink—whose color 
‘Blushes through’ to the exterior. 

“At last the great stumbling block 
to the rapid rise of naturally colored 
grapefruit of the seedless variety ‘s 
dissipated. No more will the citrus 
grower need to sigh for that which 
seemed hitherto unattainable. Every 
nurseryman in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley has been confronted with the 


E. L. LORD 


Consulting Horticulturist. 
Grove Advisory Service. 


Economical, Safe, Effective. 
Why not give your grove a 
break? 


P. O. Box 757 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


AULSNGNI SNULIDO AHL 


question: ‘Haven’t you a_ seedless 
grapefruit which colors pink on the 
outside?’ The same query came from 
shippers and jobbers of fruit.” 


RUST MITE DUSTING 
DONE FROM AIRPLANE 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Orlando, Fla.—Using an airplane 
for the dusting of groves had the 
first demonstration in history at a 
citrus school here for the growers of 
11 counties, sponsored by the State 
U. S, Department of Agriculture, with 
E. F. DeBusk, citriculturist, and W. 
W. Yothers, entomologist, in charge. 

Forty acres in the groves of Dr. P. 
Phillips, Inc., at Sand Lake, on which 
2,000 trees are growing, were dusted 
for rust mites and red spider, in 30 
minutes. A ton of material was used 
and the plane made four trips to a 
base of supply 2% miles away during 
the half hour. The grove area dusted 
by airplane will be compared with 


Detailed Soil Analysis and Interpre- 
tations, Estimation of Plant Food Re- 


quirements and Soil Toxins. 
$2.50 


SOIL LABORATORY 
Frostproof, Fla. 





CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number wf words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


1 tt nt ns nom aly 
PERSONAL 
QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 


out drugs. Send address. N. A. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents, Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus’ varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents; 
Ilalf Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, etc. Send dime for list. Roman- 
ocoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 
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similar areas in the same grove dust- 
ed and sprayed with land equipment, 

Represented at the various features 
of the citrus school were 13,000 acres 
of grove with a production of 2,000,- 
000 boxes of fruit. In attendance 
were 39 packinghouse managers, pest 
control supervisors and caretakers, 
from 21 organizations, 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE— White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


DUSTER — Niagara, Air-Cooled engine 
Steel truck-mounted. Nearly new. Half 
price. Samuel Kidder. Monticello Fla. 

PACKING HOUSE FOR SALE—Completely 
equipped and ready to go. Two car capaci- 
ty. $4500 terms. R. W. Stults, Pine Castle, 
Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 


Saeger. Ankona, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees of 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangeloes and other citrus. Ward’s Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 


DETAILED SOIL Anatysts, Interpretations. 
$2.50. Soil Laboratory, Frostproof, Florida. 





SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 


SEND no money. C. O. D. Cabbage, Onion 
and Collard plants. All varieties 500—60c; 
1,000—95c; 5,000 and over 75c per 1,000. 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City. Fla. 








SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 


(TOBACCO) 


FINEST HAND Picked Mellow Aged Long 
Red Leaf Chewing or Mild Delightful Cig- 
arette or Pipe Smoking 5 pounds either 
only $1.00. Perfect satisfaction strictly 
guaranteed. Pay when received. Morris 
Bros., Fulton, Kentucky 

BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SEEDS—-ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City. Fla. 


RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. I- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 
cents. Vrana Farms Box 81l4a, Clayton, 
Missouri 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25¢ per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 80c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastiugs, Florida. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Citrus Research In 


When the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station was established at 
Lake City during the latter part of 
1887, the citrus industry had not be- 
come of major importance in the 
farming fabric of the state. Develop- 
ment of orange growing up to that 
time had been principally in the 
north-central counties and the output 
was not large enough to rank any- 
where near first among the crops 
that were sources of revenue. 


Concentration of the citrus groves 
in Marion, Putnam and neighboring 
counties placed the center of the in- 
dustry at no great distance from Lake 
City, in respect to mileage, at least. 
Climatic conditions were not radical- 
different at the first site of the 
Experiment Station from those pre- 
vailing in the localities having the 
heaviest production of oranges. 

Problems that since have assumed 
serious proportions had not begun to 
plague the orange growers in a rea!- 
ly damaging way. Citrus diseases 
were relatively few and insect pests 
had not been encountered in great 
numbers. Whiteflies, for instance, 


had entered the picture, only two’ 


years earlier and the spread was just 
beginning to cause alarm. 


Research in its agricultural appli- 
cations was none too well understood 
and the average grower had little idea 
as to how it could be helpfully util- 
ized. Obligations that the state holds 
to agriculture, as the basis of com- 
munity welfare, not yet were fully 


recognized. Cooperation between 
growers was of the crudest character. 

Circumstances having been as re- 
lated in the foregoing, orange grow- 
ers naturally manifested no great 
concern with reference to the Agri- 


_ cultural Experiment Station. Objec- 


tion to the location at Lake City ap- 
pears to have been largely if not al- 
together lacking. 

Criticism also seems to have been 
mild, if it was offered at all, regard- 
ing the activities that the Station en- 
gaged in durng the early years. Yet 
few of them bore the needs of the 
citrus industry. 

One of the initial experiments 
dealt with the growing of red clover 
in Florida, the records indicate. Most 
of the pioneer work was planned 
from. the standpoint of general farm- 
ing, it is evident. 

At the time of the last preceding 
federal census, it should be remem- 


BY JEFFERSON THOMAS 


bered, the population of the state 
had been but 269,493 — about the 
present figure for the largest two 
counties, 

Key West, with 9,890 people, was 
the biggest city. Jacksonville, 7,650 
was second, Pensacola, 6,845, third, 
and Tampa, 720, fourth. 

None other was big ‘enough to 
count. 

Moving Nearer to Area 


Conditions underwent radical 
changes in the ensuing two decades. 
Freezes of the most destructive type 
visited Florida during the first of 
these ten year periods. Orange grow- 
ers who were able to remain in the 
occupation sought the areas with 
milder climate that lay to the south- 
ward. Citrus diseases and pests had 
“multiplied, increased and _ replen- 
ished the earth’. Revival of fruit pro- 
duction on an extensive scale had 
been accompanied by doubtless new 
difficulties. Research had _ gained 
friends. 


Dissatisfaction with the Lake City 
location of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station had assumed consider- 
able proportions, in consequence of 
the factors which put it out of close 
touch with citrus culture, when the 
new deal in higher education was in- 
augurated by the passage of the 
Buckman bill in the 1905 legislature. 
Yet only Lake City and Gainesville 
became potent contenders for the re- 
vamped University of Florida, the 
latter winning. 

Under the law, and in order to 
continue receiving the aid from the 
federal government accruing to land 
grant colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, the University of Flor- 
ida had to be organized so that it 
took over the Experiment Station and 
related agencies. Gainesville there- 
fore has been the site since 1906 and 
1907. Usefulness of the Station to 
the citrus industry even at that date 
may have been lessened by distance. 

Growers more and more com- 
plained, as the inherent worth of ex- 
perimental work was accepted and 
its service sought. Organizations of 
citrus interests adopted protests and 
memorials. Modification of the set- 
up in a basic way was feasible only 
in response to an act of the legisla- 
ture, however. Sentiment favorable 
to a citrus station nevertheless grew 
apace. 

Success came tg the endeavor in 


Florida 


1917, when the state law-making 
body authorized the station at Lake 
Alfred — operations of which com- 
menced during 1920. Devoted exclu- 
sively to the needs of grapefruit, or- 
anges and tangerine growers, many 
of the experiments pertaining to their 
problems have been carried on here 
under surroundings fairly typical of 
the greater part of the present cit- 
rus areas. 

Research has gone ahead of course, 
at the main station at Gainesville. 
Laboratory work is practically all 
carried on there. Experiments in the 
field also have citrus reactions in 
numerous instances. Whenever soil 
and weather are of primary impor- 
tance, though, the effort proceeds at 
Lake Alfred, 

Efficiency attributed to the citrus 
branch station obviously was the main 
inspiration of movements among 
farmers and growers leading to legis- 
lative sanction of other similar units, 
two of which, at Belle Glade and 
Homestead, deal more or less with 
some phases of fruit growing. 

Another branch station, at Quincy, 
in Gadsden County, is devoted exclu- 
sively to the staple and special crops 
grown in northern and western Flor- 
ida. 

Field laboratories are maintained 
at Bradenton, Cocoa, Hastings, Lees- 
burg, Monticello, Plant City and San- 
ford. 

Citrus Station, Lake Alfred 


Land in cultivation at the Lake’ 
Alfred citrus station aggregates 77 
acres, 75 owned and two leased. In 
addition, the property of the state 
includes 10 acres uncultivated, 17 in 
swamp and one and a half in grounds. 
Buildings and equipment were given 
inventory values, at the end of the 
last fiscal year, amounting to $61,- 
030.00. Budget for 1933-34 was $23,- 
211.00 and a total of $155,585.19 
had been spent by the institution 
since it was established 14 years ago 
to July 1, 1933. 

Staff members at Lake Alfred are 
as follows: J. H. Jefferies, superin- 
tendent; George D. Ruehle and W. A. 
Huntz associate plant pathologists; 
B. R. Fudge, associate chemist, and 
W. L. Thomas, associate entomolo- 
gist. Supervision of the activities is 
exercised by the officials of the main 
station at Gainesville. Investigators 
from other state and federal agencies 


(Continued on page 22) 
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BLUE GOOSE TROPICAL FRUIT SALAD 
A zippy delight of appetizing fruit 
morsels — juicy oranges and grape 
fruit slices, subtle flavored avocado 
topped with whipped cream and 
sweet_ strawberries. 


BLUE GOOSE MEDLEY FRUIT SALAD 
(Left) A fruit symphony in a crisp 
succulent peeled cantaloupe bowl 
filled with sweet juicy oranges, 
apples and raspberries and country 
fresh whipped cream. 


BLUE GOOSE SPRING PLATE 
;  A—Hollandaise sauce in souffle cup 
* B—Steamed fresh asparagus 
C—Glazed fresh pineapple 
D—Creamed new potatoes 
E—Broiled tomatoes 


to tempt tastes and build profits! 


HESE recipes are specially planned to make profits for 
you. The Food Service Research Bureau, under the 
guidance of experienced food executives in hotels and 
restaurants, has OKed them as being practical easy to 
prepare low in cost 
You'll want to feature them prominently, to make as much 
profit as possible, and to make them bring you repeat busi- 
ness — remembering, of course, to maintain your highest 
standards of freshness, crispness and daintiness. 
Another good point is this— tell your guests on your 
menus that you serve Blue Goose fresh fruits and vegetables 
in these dishes It is a good idea because Blue Goose is a 
nationally known name among housewives. It will add to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS INC. 
your reputation for serving the best. 2100 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Always feature “Fresh Blue Goose Orange Juice” and “Fresh Blue Goose Grapefruit Juice” on your menus. 





